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PROCKEDINGS 


OV THE 

Conference on Agricultural Education held 
at Simla on the 18th, 19th and 20th 
June, 1917. 

The first meeting was held on. Monday, 18th June, when 
the following Members wero present, except Dr. Mann, who 
had not yet arriTcd : — 

The Hon’blo Sm Ci..kt]DE^ IC.C-S.I., C.T.13. , l.C.S. (President). 

The Ilon'blti Mr. It- A. Mant, l.C.S , Secretary to the Government o£ 
India, Uepartmont oC Itovenue aud Agriculture. 

Air. J. AIaoKbnka, C.I,I2., AI.A., I.C.S., Agricultural Adviser to the 
Oovprnmcnt n( India. 

Mr. F. G. Sly, C.S.I., l.C.S. 

Air. H. AI. Ijeake, AI.A., F.Ii.S., Frincijial, Agricultural College, 
Cawnpore. 

The Hon'bic Mr, C. A. H. Towhsehd, B.A., l.C.S., Director of Agri- 
culture aud Industries, Punjab. 

Sir G. Chithavis, K.C.I.E., A^agpur. 

Air. D. B. Srrni, M.A., B. Sc., Deputy Director oE Agrioulture, 
Bibar and Orissa. 

Dr. H. H. AIahx, D.Sc., Principal, Agricultural College, Poona. 

Air. B. 'W. B. C. 'Wood, AI.A., Principal-Agricultural College, 

^ Coimbatore. . 

The Hon'blo Mr. H. Suabp, C.S.I., C.I.E., AI.A., Educational Com- 
missioner vrith the Governmont of India. 

Air. C. W. ■WADDiKaio:^ C.I.B., AI.T.O., AI.A., Principal, Alayo 
College, Ajmer. 

The Hon^blc Baja Sir Bampal Singh, K.C.I.E., o£ Korri Sudauli. 

Tbo Hon'blo Sir P. Pattahi, K.C.I.E. (Bhavnngar). 

Bai Bahadur liala Gang A Ram,*C.I.E., AI.V.O., AI.I.C.E., Public 
"Works Department (retired), Iiaboro. 
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(The Hon'ble Jlr. Bhupendka Na:^h Base (Bengal). 

Mr. S. Higoinboti'021, M,A.^ B.Sc.| Ewing Christian College, Alla- 
habad. 

BaiOADiEii-GEUEUAL C. E. Tesimeu, C.M.G., Director Gonetal, Army 
Eemount Dcpartmcnl 

Dieut.-CoIi. F. "W. Haeeowbs, Director of Military Farms, 

Mr. D. CtonsTOs.'M.'A., B.Sc., Oflieiuting Director of Agricullnre 
and Indnetriee, Central Provinces and Bcrar, 

Dr. E. J. Buteeb, M.B., E. L.S., Imperial Mycologist, Pusa, acted as 
Secretary. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Srinivasa Sastri Arargal, who was invited, vras 
unable to attend the conforenco owing to ill-bcalth. 

The President in opening the meeting said : — 

" I am glad to welcome you to this the first formal eonfereiioe 
on the important subject of agricultural education whioh has yet 
been oonTened in India and I wish to express my aoknowlqdg- 
ments to you for coming to assist us, in some cases at great per* 
sonal iuconTenience. 

“ "Wo have a great many difficult questions to discuss and 
I shall endeavour, therefore, to detain you now only so long ^ as 
may be necessary to place matters before you in a shape which 
may, I hope, facilitate our discussions. Pirst of all, I am afraid 
I must briefly refer to my own remarks when inaugurating the 
informal meeting at Pusa, to discuss the same 'subject, which 
was held on the 4th and 6th of Pebruary I9l6. 

" i tbeu explained wby tbat preliminary conference had 
seemed to me a necessary precedent to this more formal gather- 
ing, since matters were then so fluid that it was necessary to 
foouB them before they could effectively be presented^ to Xiocal 
Governments for their views. Xou have all bad Buppli®d to you 
the deliberations of the conference at Pusa and are aware o the 
terms of the resolutions then come to. But I think it may be 
useful to recapitulate them bere. The first three resolutions 
‘related to agricultural colleges. The first will be found on page 
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28 of the proceedings, and it was of a somewhat tentative 
character, indicating that the members were not convinced that 
nil provincial colleges could with advantage teach up to the 
highest possible plane or all bo affiliated to the local university* 
It was felt, on the other hand, that it was desirable that upper 
India should have at least one college which should not be 
restricted to the training of men for departmental requirements, 
licsolution II indicated our opinion that it should be possible 
to arrange tbat students tahing the degree course sbould be able 
to qualify by an Intermediate examination for employment in 
tlic lower ranlcs of the Department. Pinally, in Besolution III, 
we thought that the vernacular course should not be made a 
department of the college work though there might ho no objec- 
tion to the giving of instruction in practical agriculture on the 
college farm or other farms of the department independently of 
the work of the college. I may hare occasion to refer later on to 
this resolution in connection with the points to he laid before 
you for discussion. 


“ Under the second heading which wc discussed, namely, 

‘ agricultural instruction for agriculturists,* the conference held, 
in Resolution IV, that w'o should abandon any attempt to teach 
agriculture directly in primary schools. But they desired to 
reaffirm the desirability of co-operation between the educational 
and agricultural departments in adapting rural education to rural 
neodsr The conference further suggested that holidays and 
vacations and hours of study in rnral schools might ho arranged 
with special reference to the agricultural calendar. In Resolu- 
tion V w'c regarded the Bombay experiment on agricultural 
vernacular schools as a very valuable one and asked that an ex- 
■nlanatory memorandum for communication to Bocal Governments 
might he prepared ; hut wo emphasised the view that the success 
of the extension of the experiment would 

careful selection of the teaching staff. In Resolution VI it w 
held that special vornnculnr agricultural sohoola should bo 
controlled entirely by the Agricultural popartment. ^ 

tlic Bduoafion Department’s co-operation for the supply of a 



Baital)le staff on the literary'side. The last Besolution considered 
at Pasa practically declared the conference's inability to come to 
a conclusion as to the Tvays in which cultivators could be edu- 
cated, or induced to continue their education, in agriculture, in 
view of the diversity of the stages of agricultural development 
reached in the different provinces. 

** These resolutions were in due oourao communicaiod to Local 
Governments for their views and the replies received are before 
all of you. I have endeavoured briefly to recapitulate them in 
the order in. which the subject was then taken because it will 
help perhaps to explain why, in the remarks which will follow, 
I propose, to suggest an important departure from the order in 
which the subject has been treated both then, and in the memo- 
randum on agricultural education which Mr. MacBenha has 
kindly prepared for your information. I would, however, first of 
all reiterate a remark 1 made at the outset of our deliberations 
at Pusa, namely, that our needs are " first and . all tho^ time to 
improve the agricultural methods of the country," and we must 
hear this fact in mind throughout our discussions whatever 
section of the education question wo touch upon. I should like 
also, again at the riak of repetition, to repeat that to secure this 
end we must have («) scientific investigation, (6) courses of 
instruction to fit Indians to help in those investigations, (o) in- 
struction in practical agriculture, (d) courses of practical and 
theoretical instruction to fit men to ^ve the instruction in practi- 
cal agriculture as well as to qualify for service in the Agricultural 
Department, and (e) instruction for agriculturists. These needs, 
you will notice, are the basis of the 8 questions which have been 
put down as the subject matter of our deliberations-in paragraph 
83 of Mr. MaoKenna’s memorandum. 

As a result, however, of suoh stddy as I have been able to 
give to the matter, I am going to venture to propose that this 
Conference, instead of approaching our subject, so to speak, from 
the top, should conimehoe at the foundation. The memorandum 
which is before you has indicated very briefly, but I hope fdirly 
correctly bn the whole, the results of experience gained in other 
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countries in reforenoo more pavtioularly to agrioultural instruotion 
falling short of tho coUegiato standard ; and the suhiect has been 
f mined from this point of view ospocially, because we have felt 
that, unless we can see our way to a widespread development of 
interest in better tillage on the part of the mass of tho people 
who do not ordinarily proceed to the higher branches of educa- 
tion, wo must inevitably fail to achieve tho great result which I 
have ventured to set before you as our objective, namely, tho 
improvement of the agricultural methods of tho country at large. 
You will see that questions 3, 4 and 5, in parauraph 33, concon- 
irato upon this, so to speak, middle school standard of education 
in agriculture, and I am going to propose to you that we should 
commence our dclihcrations by a discussion of the issues involved 
in those questions. 

“ Before, however, we embark upon tlioso issues, there is one 
preliminary matter to which it is necessary to alludo and which 
I think wo shall have to discuss in tho forefront of our debate 
and that is tho vital necessity for providing a staff of ain ed 
teachers. Now if I may do so without offenoo to tho education- 
ists present at this conference, I should like to observe that this 
dearth of qualified teachers is probably more marked in the 
educational world in India than in any of those countries 
whose agriculiural methods ari dosorihed in (he memorandum. 
And, as His Excellency the Viceroy has observed on one occasion, 
tho lack of qualified teachers is one of the most serious defects 
of our educational position in India. I suggest that wo may 
profit, in regard to agricultural education, from tho painful 
experience of tho Education Department, and that it is incum- 
hont upon this conference to reoogniso that no sound system 
of agricultural education, whether collegiate, high soliool, middle 
school or primary, can possibly ho devised unless and until we 
pave the way for it by organising arrangemonts for turning out 
annually a sufficient number of duly qualified teachers for our 
special agricultural institutions. I therefore suggest to you that 
wc should commence our deliberations by a discussion, oven if it 
prove to be a somewhat general and discursive discussion, on the 
subject of the American, German, Japanese, and Bombay systems 
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alluded to, iu questions 3, di and 6, couiiled with and in the light 
of the question detailed in question 8 ; which reads, “ in view of 
the universal experience in all countries .'of the difficulties 
inherent in any advance in agricultural education, owing to the 
lack of properly trained teachers, is it possible, and, if so, desir- 
able to establish, in conjunction with any of the above measures, 
training classes or departments for agricultural instructors ? ” 

*' In illustration of the importance of grappling with this ques- 
tion of trained teachers, I should like to mention what I conceive 
to be the situation in the Bombay Presidency at the present 
time in connection with their vernacular agricultural schools. 
The Bombay Government have most wisely appointed to their 
pioneer school at Loni an expert subordinate of the Agricultural 
Department and also a specially selected headmaster kindly lent 
by the Educational Department, The staff is, in fact, a very 
expensive staff, and one reason for its being thus duplicated, lies 
in the fact that our agricultural subordinates are none of them 
trained in pedagogy. It is perfectly true that the case of Loni 
is somewhat peculiar. It was rightly decided that the boys 
coming to that school should continue, in part, their ordinary 
education, side by side with the special tnition imparted by the 
Agricultural Department’s OfBoer. But it is, nevertheless, 
impossible to foresee in the immediate future a time when schools, 
staffed on the soale of the Loni sohool, can be multiplied freely 
all over the country ; and we shall, therefore, I think, in our 
deliberations have to consider whether we cannot, in conjunction 
with agricultural educational institutions, organise arrangements 
analogous to the normal sqlioals of the oducational departments 
for training teachers to take charge of the agricultural schools 
which it may be decided that we should develop. 

'* "We have in our discussions to visualise various grades of 
schools, from the agricultural high schools on the American plan 
to the middle school system analogous to some of those in Japan 
and the Bombay - experimental schools ; and, in approaching the 
subject of trained teachers, we shall have to hear inlnind that the 
qualifications must vary according to the nature of the institu- 
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tions which we may come to advocate. The difficulty of focussing 
discussion must be my excuse for taking a hypothetical scheme 
of development as our basis and I suggest for your consideration 
that we should assume for the moment that wo should aim at 
the inauguration, gradually, of a few agricultural schools in 
different provinces of the grade of high schools, and of a consider- 
ably larger number of middle schools analogous to the lioni 
school. The ultimate goal, in fact, which I put before myself 
is one Agricultural High School for each district, with several 
lower grade sohools in the district, attached perhaps to demonstra- 
tion farms, leading up to the High School. I leave aside for the 
moment the question of seasonal schools on the analogy of those 
which have come into existence in Germany, beoause, though 
we shall have to discuss the matter, it seems to mo that those 
Bohouls if they are suitable to Indian conditions in any province 
will fall into one category or the other of the two I have men- 
tioned. 

“ Taking the supposed high schools first, I may assume, I 
think, that we shall have to staff them from among {«) the 
graduates of those colleges which are affiliated to universities and 
(&) the licentiates of those colleges which are not yet affiliated 
to a university ; while, for the middle sohools, corresponding to 
the Anglo-vernacnlar schools of the Educational Department, a 
somewhat less highly qualified staff would suffice, provided it was 
. adequately trained intuition. 

Proceeding on this assumption, I suggest we ought definitely, 
and in preparation for the establishment of schools graded sorde- 
what on this basis, to discuss and determine upon the character 
of the attainments which we ought to requirb from our trained 
teachers, and also to indicate some method of training which , 
could he adapted to the circumstances of different provinces so 
as to * conform with the conditions obtaining iu their colleges. 
You will observe that I have not touched upon the question of 
providing trained teachers for anything in the nature of p rimary 
schools since I am for present purposes proceeding on the 
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llic jiurposcs of tuition in an agricultural middle scliool. If on 
the top of those two years we are in a x^ositioii to oiler such a 
man employment on rather better terms tlian the subordinate 
service, as master in such a school, provided that ho consents to 
go through a further period of G or 9 months* training in 
I>cdagogy, then I suggest we shall have available a man suitable 
for n2>iiointment if not immediately as headmaster, at all events 
as assistant master in our sujiposcd middle agricultural school. 

111 a subject such as agricultural education, where eacli 
item depends uijon the last, and where it is so easy to argue 
in a circle, it is exti-aordinarily difficult to get a starting point 
for discussion and, as you ivill have already noticed, I have had 
to resort to an imporlnut assumption. In order to bring into 
proper relief what seems to me to ho oiir objective in the cduca* 
iional sphere, I would ask you to consider whether it is an exag- 
gerated hope lo look forward to a time when every district in the 
more advanced provinces will have at least one agricultural high 
school more or less on tho American idau and several vernacular 
or middle agricultural schools on the Japanese or Bombay model. 
If this is not too extravagant a hope, then wo have to pavo the 
way for tho prc]>aration and turning out of a very coosidcrahlo 
number of trained tcaclici's for these institutions, and tho point 
I want particularly to emphasise is that our training and turning 
out of these teachers should prcccilc the iiiauffuration of these 
schools. Only .‘^o shall we avoid the fate which lias overtaken us 
in the Educational Department whei’c only lately has it conio to 
be recognised that the expansion of education worth tho name is 
limited by our capacity for furnishing trained material for teach- 
ing tho youth of the country. 

" I think I am now in a position to suggest the order in 
which wo should take uji our subjects for discussion. I i»roposo 
to put before you in tho first jilacc under four headings the pro- 
position that it is incumbent upon the governments in India to 
elaborate a scheme for the training of teachers in agricuUuro for 
agricultural instil utious of the high and middle school and jicrhaps 
of tho vernacular -grades. 

COMt) * 
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“ the next proposition wMcli I propose to Submit to you is 
that every province in India should aim at the goal of having one 
agricultural high school in each district and such number of 
agricultural middle schools as the circumstances of the district 
warrant. We shall then have to proceed to a consideration of the 
question whether we can suggest the type of agricultural middle 
and high schools which we commend to Local Governments for 
adoption, always bearing in mind that in elaborating suggestions 
under this head it is absolutely essential to recognize that the 
varying conditions in different provinces require a large measure 
of elasticity and discretion for Local Governments in their appli- 
'cation of any general principles to which we may agree. 

“ If this sequence is observed, we shall have disposed of head- 
ings (3), (5) and (8) of the memorandum, and I think that, in 
conjunction with those subjects, we shall also incidentally have 
disposed of No. d, which reads;— ‘Would continuation or 
seasonal schools on the analogy of the German winter schools ho 
suitable in this country? ’ The fact is I believe that there is no 
season in this country analogous to the- winter in Europe during 
which agricultural operations are so much at a stand-still that 
the organisation of schools to fit in with those intervals is 
possible. That, however, is a point which we shall have the 
opportunity of discussing. 

“ There is one aspect of the schools question which requires 
careful investigation in reference to the principle to which I 
have alluded that Local Governments should be giren a wide 
measure of discretion in the manner in which they give effect to 
onr resolutions. In some provinces, notably in the Central 
Provinces, it is felt that the best method of advance will lie in 
attaching small vernacular schools to government demonstration 
larma. I cannot see that, if our resolution in favour of estab- 
lishing middle or Anglo-veinaeular .farming schools finds favour 
with the Conference, there will be anything which will prevent 
the development of such an intermediate scheme. I do not 
imagine for a moment that we shall approach our subject with 
the idea that in the resolutions which may he adopted, laying 
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down certain objectives, we aball be excluding lines ol develop- 
ment analogous to those resolutioss but not entirely in conformity 
with them. Nor do I anticipate that, if we arrive at ibe conclu- 
sion that institutions of the Anglo-vernaculai' middle school grade 
should be established, where possible, in conjunction with experi- 
mental or demonstration farms, we shall postulate that every 
one of those farms is to have a highly organised institution of the 
educational typo attached to it. Still less, I think, need it bo 
apprehended that the attaching of such an institution to a gov- 
ernment farm is likely to have an evil effect on tlio administra- 
tion of the farm or on the demonstration staff. If I may diverge 
for a moment from the subject immediately under discussion, I 
should liko to advert to another apprehension to which I have 
seen expression given, and that is that it is undesirable to 
associate teaching with experimentation or research. I should 
liko to remind this Gonfcrcnco that the liondon University Com- 
mission was very emphatically in favour of associating research 
odlccrs with tuition and it seems to mo that the same thing 
applies to iho question of associating tuition with demonstration 
farms. I do not wish to dogmatise upon the point, which hardly 
arises in the present connection, but I suggest that the apprehen- 
sions of iiractical agrioulturisfs in this matter may bo unduly 
aroused. 


» Having disposed of points (3), (d), (5) and (8), I think it 
will ho convenient if the Conference should thou proceed to ques- 
tions (1) and (2), which, I suggest, should be considered togotbor 
in a slightly different form. I have just now suggested that wo 
have, in the curricula of our agricultural colleges, machinery at 
hand for turning out the raw material of the teachers whom wo 
shall so badly want for tbo devolopmont of agricultural schools, 
and that they may appropriately ho recruited from the same 
grades of attainment as those which supply respectively our 

subordinate and our provincial agricultural services. On the 
analogy of the system in vogue in the Educational Department, 
wo should expoct tho graduates or licentiates who have gone 
through tho .whole course of tho agricultural colleges to ho 
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qualified io Icacli in our ngricullural high sohools, M these come 
into boing, while llioso who have '(lone only the two years’ 
course would bo qualified in a ratlior higher degree than those 
in the Educational Department who have passed the matri- 
culation or tho sciiool final, especially if, as I have suggested, 
wo establish means for giring Iho students instruction in 
pedagogy. Now, at the Pusa Conforonco, it was feared that 
there was hardly scope in Northern India for more than one 
Indian Agriclulural College teaching up to the Dnirorsity 
standard and affiliated to a University. I suggest that, if, as a 
result of this Conference, we come to the conclusion that vc , 
should recommend tho development of a system of agricultural 
sehoola, tho scope for employment of tho product of our ogricnl* 
tural colleges will bo enormously expanded. Wo shall then want 
not only what wo had in view in Pusa, nnmel 3 % trained men who 
could lake service in tho Agiicnltural Department proper, but 
also trained teachers for our agricultural sohools. I venture to 
think that this Conforonco will probably como to the conclusion 
tbatsuob a state of affairs will radically modify tbo views enter- 
tained at Pusa as to tbe scope for high grade agricultural colleges 
in Upper India. It is for this reason, and in view of my sug- 

gostionthatwo should first of all discuss the training of teachers 
for agricultural schools and then go on to the question of estab- 
lishing agricultural sohools in tho provinces, that I think we 
should nest go to question (1) which I should prefer to put in 
tho following form. * In view of the resolutions which may 
have been passed at this Oonforonoo on tho subject of establishing 
agricultural schools in tho various provinces, and of arranging 
•for a staff of trained teachers, is it or is it not desirable to modify 
tho resolution relating to agricultural colleges which was passed 
at the Pusa Conference, and, if so, in what sense P’ 

“ I have suggested that question (2) in the memorandum coffid 
also be considered in ooujunclion with our consideration of tuo 
status of agricultural colleges ; and for the moment I propose to 
leave it in tho form in which it stands in paragraph 33. But I 
would add this. I have postulated that, if our recommendations 
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extend to ndrising Local Governinonts to aim at ostablisliing 
agricultural scliools of various types, wo sliall bavo also to pro- 
vide means for training teachers in instruction after they 
have passed the required stages in the agricultural colJegcs. In 
other words, wo shall have to do what is done in the normal 
schools and training colleges and attach instructional classes to 
the agricultural colleges. To these instruotional classes we shall 
have to attract hoys of the upper primary school stage, who will 
ho iustructcd'by graduates and those who have passed their two 
yeaz's’ training, and such instruction will involve access to the 
farm lands attached to the colleges. It is conceivable that candi- 
dates for the lower grades of the agricultural service may bo found 
among those hoys who, first of all, undergo instruotion in these 
instructional classes. 

^ *' There remain question (0) • * Should the text boohs of 

primary schools bo adapted to the agricultural environment of 
<Iio pupil, * on which subject I do not propose to cnloi'ge — but 
1 hope that the discussions at Pusa will narrow down the 
discussion of this subject at this Oonferenco — and question (7) : 
“ Por the illiterate classes should wc at present attempt anything 
beyond demonstration ? '—Here aaain I propose not to detain you 
now. 

*' I feel sure that when wo approach this difilcult subjeot we 
shall find it easier to grapple witli it in the liglit of what may 
have been determined in roforonoe to wbat is more strictly the 
educational side of tlio j»roblom. 

“ In conclusion and before I summarize my suggestions tboro 
is one largo question of principle to which I must allude. At 
Pusa the view was held, that, for the present at all events, agri- 
cultural schools and colleges znust remain under tho control of the 
Agricultural "Department rather than of the Educational Depart- 
ment. In a most interesting and suggestive note, which you will 
find in front of you, written by ^Tr. nigginbotlom, Ibo con rar 3 
view is suggested on Itio analogy of what is the practice in other 
countries— notably in Canada. Put quite briefly, tho view is that, 



while ngricuUnro proper, inclnding dcmonslration, experiment, 
nnct research, should continue under i1»o Agricultural Department, 
tuition in agriculture should ho iransferred to the control of the 
Educational Departmont. I do not think that any one will ques* 
tiou scrioufly the soundnc.-s of the general proposition involved in 
Mr. niggiuhottojn s contontion ; hut we have always to qualify 
general views and jirlnciplcs of this kind by reference to the 
condilioBs obtaining in the country with whirli we are dealing. 
I have discussed this matter pmvmionnlly with ^fr. lligginholtora 
and the view I suggested to him is tlrnt in India we arc hardly in 
a position as yet, at onr present stage of development, to coa* 
icmplnto falling into line with his proposal. Here the Education 
Departmont in each province is organised under ono Director of 
Public Instruction, who isanacadomic person assisted only by other 
academic pewons. He cannot liimsolf undertake onlsido work 
cfficionlly. In other coiuilries, especially in America, Canada, 
and so forth, tlioro is a largo hoadquartcr*statr with an organiser 
at tlio head and assisted by a largo number of experta. Eor ex* 
ample, I am told that in the Philippines, there is a licadquartcr* 
statt in cduc.ation witli a far larger staff of American educationists 
than there arc Indian Educational Service men in the whole of 
the Bombay Presidency. IVc may agree to hope that a time is 
coming when a large educational organisation will be required 
in India. But wor-the Agricultural Department— arc hardly in a 
position to urge flio bringing about of such a change at (he 
present time. It may ho wise hereafter, when for instance the 
Agi'icultural and Commerce Departments have developed, to put 
their educational efforts under the Education Department as is 
done in Canada and elsewhere, but that will only bo possible, I 
think, when the Education Department is remodelled with, for 
instance, a Secretary to Govcrninent, and, under him, a Director 
of Training, a Director of Agricultural Education, a Director of 
Commercial Education, a Director of Primaiy and Secondary 
Education, and so forth. We may nil hope that this time will 
come soon and I am sure, when it comes, the Agriculhirol Depart- 
ment will ho ready to make over its teaching and vocational 
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schools to tho Education Doxiartmcnt; Init, until our agricultural 
education has passed tho experimental stage, it will, I think, ho 
far hclter for tho pioneer work to oontiuuc to he done hy tho 
Agricultural Department. If this he agreed to, then there can ho 
310 question, I think, that tho work of training our agricultural 
teachers should also he conducted in conjunction with the agri* 
cultural, college under the control of the Agricultural Depart- 
inent. It is dcsirahlo that these tcachci-a should sco soincthing 
of the working of a hig agricultural institution where they will 
come in contact with the higgcr men of the Department and tlic 
higger issues with which that Department deals. 

'* One more point. It has further been represented from t iiuo 
to time that rcso.nrcli olliccrs sliould ho relieved of all work 
conucctod with tuition. I have already touched upon this point 
earlier in my remarks and have* quoted tho London University 
Commission as being emphatically oppossd to this view. It is 
quite true that in this country our Agricultural Department is so 
undcr-stalTcd that rc.‘>carch has often to he* sacrificed to teaching 
since we hare not enough research ofliccrs and teachers at our 
disjiosnl. That is a slate of affairs whfoh we may hope will ho 
remedied iu the course of time, hut I hope I shall find tho souse of 
this Confci’cncc to he iu agreement uith mein tlic general propo- 
sition that, while our department should he suQlcicntly strong to 
enable us to avoid liandicaiqilng tho rcscarcli ofliccr hy requiring 
him to devote too much of liis time to Icoturing, we .should 3iot 
commit on ncclvcs rashly to the view that the two functions should 
be entire! 3 ' divorced from one another. 

I’crhaps 1 may hero summarize, in the order in whioh T 
propose that we should di‘;cusslhom, the subjects to which I have 
referred. You will find a copy of the summary before each of 
you. 

Stnipnartf, 

(«) AgrievM nral lUchoola ouil pfoviaion of t^.achers. 

(1) Is it desirahlc to laj* down the general priuoiplo that a 
method for providing trained teaohcrj in agricul- 
ture should be elaborated in each province adni)tcd 
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to meet the requirements o£ the agricultural school 
s}'stem that may bo in contemplation or may have 
been already devised for that province ? 

(3) Under the present arrangements in force in most 
Agricultural Colleges the course is divided into tm 
periods of two year's each, the lower course qualify- 
ing for the subordinate and the higher course for 
the provincial service. Is it desirable to recoguize 
that the degree of competency attained id these two 
courses respectively shoud be laid down as qualify- 
ing, subject to any special training in pedagogy that 
may be determined on, for admission to the teaching 
staffs of agricultural schools of the status correspon- 
ding to middle schools and high schools respec- 
tively ? 

( 3 ) Bearing in mind the importance of imparting a Iraia- 

ing in teaching to all those who are charged with 
instruction in schools of ^whatever character, is it 
desirable to require that those who attain to the 
standards that may be determined on as necessary, 
under the foregoing paragraph, should, before being 
recognized as qualified for fho agricultural educa- 
tional service, undergo a period of training in 
pedagogy ? 

(4) If so, how can this most suitably be arranged for ? 

(5) In order to have a clear objective, with a view to 

focussing the development in each province of a 
definite policy for the expansion of instruction in 
agriculture^ is it desirable to lay down, as the ulti- 
mate goal, the establishment in each district of one 
agricultural school of the status of a high school 
and of one or more agricultural schools of the status 
of middle, or Anglo-Tci'naonlar, schools leading up 
to the high sohool ? 
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(6) ""la it desirable at this stage to consider tlio type of such 

schools, or should this ho left to the consideration 
of local Governments ? 

(S) Agricultural Colleges. 

(7) In vimv of the resolutions which may have been passed 

at this Conference on the subject of establishing 
agricultural schools in the various provinces, and of 
arranging for a staff of trained teachers, is it or is it 
not desirable to modify Besolution I relating to 
Agricult ural Colleges ■which was passsed at the Pusa 
Confaronce and, if so, in what sense ? 

\ (8) Should candidates for the lower grades of the agricul- 
tural service bo educated at these Colleges or at 
separate agricultural sohools ? 

(o) General. 

(9) Should the text-books of primary schools be adapted 

to the agricultural environment of the pupils? 

(10) For the illiterate classes should -wo at present attempt 

anything beyond demonstration ? ” 

The Conforonco then proceeded to discuss the subjects re- 
ferred to in the President's opening address, in tbe order proposed 
by liimt The first of tbeso was; — - 

(1) ** Is it desirable to lay down the general principle that 
a method for providing trained teachers in agricul- 
ture should bo elaborated in each province adapted 
to meet the requirements of the ascricuUurnl school 
system that may bo in contemplation or may liavo 
been already devised for that piovinco ?” 

The Hon’blo UTr. Townsend said that it would be difficiilt to 
decide bow to train these teachers, unless some estimate could bo 
arrived at as to tbe nuniber of schools required in the different 
provinces. 
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The President agreed, and stated that it ^ras precisely foi that 
reason that he had postulated certain requirements as the goal 
to be aimed at. Unless some such definite basis for discassios, 
even though a hypothetimil one, w'ere formulated, it would he 
almost impossible to arrive at any decision. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sharp stated that in bis opinion there , 
could only be one answer to this question. If teachers were 
required for agricultural schools, they should be trained both in 
agriculture and in teaching. As more than one type of school 
were likely to he required, at least two and possibly more kinds 
of teachers should he provided. AiTangoments would have to 
be made to establish classes where the candidate teacher oonli 
practise teaching. > And it should also be considered whether 
these classes should be attached to the Agricultural College, or 
whether it would he better to send the student over to a regulsr 
training college. Thu student who wished to become a teacher 
would pass on to these instifuetion al classes, after he bad passed 
through the agricultural classes. 

Mr. "Wood thought that the agricultural high schools con- 
templated by the President were rather in advance of present 
circumstances in Madras. It was also assumed that it was the 
function of the Agricultural Department to undertake this class 
of education. If he were merely asked to assent to the general 
principle that trained teachers should he provided if such work 
were taken up, then ho was prepared to do so. 

Mr. Waddington urged the extreme importance of not 
undertaking teaching until the teachers had been traino . 
Their value was enormously increased thereby. > . 

Mr. Martin Leake did not think that a sufficient distinc- 
tion had been made between the two fundamental proposi 
involved in any attempt to ^tahlish agricultural schoo s, 
teacher has first to he taqght the knowledge he nn^st su 
quently impart, and he must also ho taught howto impart i • 
was clear that only the latter of these was at present under i 
euBsiou, hut not what was to he taught in the sohools. So ar 
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aa it vrent, ho certainly agreed with the proposition. 

Mr. Sly said that in addition to the question of what was to 
bo taught, others also arose. Should all the staC he trained agri« 
culturista or only some members of it ? "What degree of training 
is required ? Shoqld all the masters in an agricultural high school 
bo agricultural graduates ? Is it necessary thatallthe mosters ina 
middle agricultvu’al school should have had an agricultural train- 
ing ? Then, it seemed to him (hat some discussion of primary educa- 
tion was required. The discussion started at the secondary 
education stage, but secondary education is a development from 
primary education and ho would havo liked to discuss the founda- 
tion, and see what changes wore required so as to supply the 
needs of the rural population and load on to a system of 
secondary agricultural schools. 

The President pointed out that the subjoot of primary 
education, in so far as it touched on ngrioultural matters, 
had been discussed at the Pusa Conference and it had been 
agreed that, beyond giving an agricultural tinge to 
elementary education, nothing further should be attempted. 
This view has been very generally endorsed. Ilcacc he had 
not proiioscd to touch on primary education, Iho improvement 
of which must ho left to the Educatiou Department. Of course 
the Agricultural Department would co*operate by giving sug- 
gestions and advice with reference to to:s:t*hooks and so forth. 
The resolution ho proposed to put was merely one of principle. 

The resolution was then put and passed unanimously ; — 

It is desirable to lay down tbe general principle 
_ , T that a method for providing trained 

oBo u ou . iji agriculture should he 

elaborated in each province adapted to meet the 
requirements of the agricultural school system that 
may bo in contemplation or may .have been already 
devised for that province. 
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follotrcd at Ooimbatore. It had not boon in force long enough 
for a complete d- years* course to liave concludeil. Still, so far 
as they had gone, tUo iM'adraa Department was satisfied that the 
systevn was working well. Tho qncaUon was discussed at the 
Pusa Conference and tlio main arguments in favour of the 
intermediate qualifying examination after two years are given 
in the Proceedings of that Confex’onco. Even if ho had the 
staff to run separate courses, ho thought ho would prefer the 
lircsent system. The 2-years* men had mostly been lalcen 
into the Department. The endeavour was to make tlicm handy 
practical men- If these men had some further training in 
jicdagogy, say 9 months, they would probably he suitable ns 
teachers in the middle agricultural schools. 

Mr. 3J artin Leake : “ May I ask one question ? In the 
case of middle agricultural schools or vernacular schools, are 
wo to train all tho toaohera in this way or only one teacher 
who is to bo in charge of agriculture in that school ? ” 

The President : “ That question will depend entirely on 
local requirements. ^ly idea was simply that it should be an 
agricultural school with a headmaster who had been trained in 
agricuUixre, thereby determining that the curriculum would 
he adapted primarily to agricultural developments. It might 
ho a school in which the headannster and one or two of the 
assistants had beon trained at the agricultural colleg'o. That 
would depend on the size of tho school, hut tlic main thing is 
that it should he emphatically an ngriculiurnl school and have 
a trained agriculturist as headmaster or assistant. I do not 
think AT o can dogmatise on that point. Pailtiiag it in another 
way, -I should say this in answer to your question. There must 
ho a trained agriculturist in evcay school under any sohomo 
wo foruiulate, and as regards the high schools, wo should he 
more olahoralo. ” 

Mr. Higginhottom said that in reality not two hut three 
courses were under discussion. Tliero Avns the 2- years’ course 
for non-matriculates gh’cn in the vernacular as at Cawnporo 
and the 2-ycars’ and Ji-ycars* English courses as at Coimbatore. 




Tj3 p rovitlo competent tenclicrf, tbo ■^vliolc field should be coTfctd 
during llicir (raining, wliolhor Ihe conrao wore of two or lour 
years* duration, and ho did not sec how (he students who only 
(lid the first two years of n *t*ycars’ course could possibly quality 
as teachers, hecause they could not have covered sufficient 
ground to teach all that would bo required, licnee lie advocated 
separate parallel courses of training, a lower for the middle 
scliool ami a higher for the high school teachers. It was, in 
his opinion, quite impossible so to devise a J-ycars’ course Ibat 
at the end of two years the student would be able, with some 
.additional pedagogic training, to take charge of tho Icaebing 
in a middle ngricullural school. It was absolutely essential 
that the S-years* course should ho complete in itself. 

I’hc Uon’hlo Mr. Sharp pointed out that llic courses in the 
agricultuml colleges might he assumed to bo to some extent 
analogous to the science courses of the Universities. I’bo agri* 
cultural college ho would assume to bo of the same standard 
as a University college. If tho student, after entry, ho equal 
to a matriculate student of tho University, ho should hove 
reached, after two years’ study, a standard in agriculture 
roughly equivalent to that of an intermediate science student 
of a*^Univcrsity college, and after four years ho should have 
reached the degree standard. TJio agricultural college courses 
should ho adapted so os to achieve this result. 


Tho President ; “ Is it not a question really whether it is pos- 
sible in reference to agricidturc, to devise a preliminary course of 
wo 1 -em, loodtog up to ttoWl 

cover 11.0 vbolo field odogootol, tor lUo purp« ? I .l.onld like to 
a* you, 51r, Starp, does your lutormodiolo m Stucuoouojuijuu 
1movhodeosufiicicuttoonaHol.iBlo tool, toienoo mumiddlu 


school ? ” „ 

Tho non'blo Mr. Basu ; "Tcs. 

Tho Hon'blc Mr. Sharp ; “ Mr. Basu says ‘ yes, * but I should 
£eol some slight hesiUtioii in saying so. I think, if he is oompe- 
tently trained how to teach science for one or two years aft^- 
wards, ho will then be competent to tenoh in a middle school. 
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The PrcBidcnt ; " That being so, is ngriculturo a thing so 
apaW, in reference to this question, that is not possible to devise a 
curriculum of four years, of which there shall bo a stage of two 
years at which students who have attained that stage shall bo 
calTlSe^?”* round, students of the middle class 

Mr. nigginbottom: “Tho 2-ycars* man is ready to teach 
but he is not ready to go on. Looking at it from an educational 
standpoint, he is not ready to go on and get a degree in another 
two years. That is my whole point. "Wo want, when a man has 
done the J -years’ course, that that courso should have in it what 

woixld commend itself to educationalists as being worthv of a 
degree. *' 

1 bo President : “Yes. But I mean is it not possiblo to 
organise that •! years’ course loading to la degree, so that tho 
2-ycars’ course, it a man takes only it, will render him compe- 
tent for tlio less troublesome and difllcult task of imparting in. 
struction in agiicultuve to boys of the middlo school standard ? *' 

jMr, nigginbottom ; In answer to that I would say, as far 
as my observation goes, it is impossible. I know of no place j'ct 
that has succeeded in doing it, though there arc a good many 
places wlicro they have attempted it.” 

Hr- Sly doubled whether, from bis knowledge of the condi- 
tions of tho Nagpur AgricultiuKil College, the 2-ycars* course 
was sufficient to qualify for teachers. The course was mainly in 
practical agriculture with elementary science, and intended to 
meet the needs of tho local department in recruiting its suhordi- 
natc staff and also the iiracticnl iiccds of the land-owners. Even 
the n months’ additional cour.se in pedagogy proposed would not 
ho sufficient. The existing Nagpur 2-ycar3’ courso would have 
to he altered if it is to he adapted for tho training of teachers. 

The Hon’hlo Idr. Basu thought that if only matriculates, or 
students with tho same qualiticnlion ns matriculates, were taken, 
ihc2-yeara’ courso should bosuffioienl to provide teachers for the 
middle agricultural schools. Later one, tho high schools Hint 
Iiavo been proposed would doubtless supply a sufficicut number 
of sludonls with enough agricultural knowledge to enable them 
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in two years to Macli a higher standard of agricultural educatk 
than can be expected under present.conditions. Hcoce he uould 
hope for a progressive improvement after the scheme had been 
•working for some years. Those who only do the Shears’ conree 
should got something equivalent to the Intermediate Science 
certificate, while those who did the full four years should get a 
degree 


Even after hearing the opposing views, Mr. Wood still 
thought that it was possible to mako the first fi-yeais' coarse of a 
4-ycars’ curriculum complete in itself. At Coimbatore most oi 
the purely agricultural training was completed in the first two 
years, after wliich' the selected students, who were about half of 
the whole number, did more specialised work in chemistry, 
botany and tho like, Mr. Sethi agreed and said that he thought 
the 2*years’ course at Sabour, which was on the same system as 
that at Coimbatore, would fit men for middle agricultural school 

teaching. 


Tho Hon’blo Mr. Townsend said that this system had been 
somewhat severely criticised by educational experts of the Punjab 
University, when they examined the Lynllpur CoUege courses 
recently with a view to its affiliation to the University. They 
held that tho practical and scientific studies should be more 
evenly distributed throughout the full course. His Department 
were proposing to alter tho courses, so thot all students would 

follow the same curriculum for the first year but in the second 

year they would diverge into two gmups. One group would pro- 
Led to L full 4-years’ course, the other would finish at tho 
end of the second year. The lining of the rroffid be more 
practical and they should supply suitable 
department. This plan was to somo extent intermediate between 

^ those of the Cawnporo and Dy#P«i: colleges. 


Tho President ; ’ " I think that it may be weU to make clear 
at once that in framing this particular question I did 
that we should dogmatise in the case of all provinces that they 
should adopt a uniform system of necessity, and it seems to me 
quite competeut to us -to leave the question, of whether there 
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should be a scparato self *0011 taiacd 2-yoars’ coureo in any one 
province, or whelhor the iiroviaco would prefer to have a com- 
bined course as at Coimbatore, entirely for local Govcrnmonts* 
contenting ourselves with indicating that iho arrangements 
desired or suggested are that there should ho a 2-ycara’ course 
and that there should be a degree course and that the 2-years* 
course should he so framed, if possible, as to satisfy the local 
Governments that it did giro a training leading to competonoy. 

I want to make that clear, hecausc I think there may ho value in 
diversity of practice and lam quite certain of this, that, supposing 
one provinco elected to have a self-contained 2-ycars’ course 
and another one elected to have a combined course, experience 
would in a very short time show which provinco got tho best 
men and the other provinco would follow suit. I want to sug- 
gest that I do not think it is essential to dogmatise over tho 
particular point, upon, which tiio Board of Agriculture gave ad- 
vice which was followed at Coimbatoi'o and other places, but 
that wo might perhaps come to framo our answer to this second 
question so as to make it quiio clear that what wo want to got at 
is that agricultural colleges should aim at a dual course, cither 
one combined, cut in two, or two seiiarato courses, designed to got 
teachers of the calibre required. Does it seem possible that wo 
could frame an answer to this on those lines, which would satisfy 
tho requiremonts of the difloront provinces ? 

** Now I should rather like to ask Mr. MacKouna, who has 
seen all the colleges, to give us his impressions of the results of 
tlio varying systems in the various colleges in regard especially to 
tho shorter course.” 

Mr. MacElonna : I think, I am right in saying 

that the Coimbatore scheme, which was before tho momhors 
of tho Board in 1913, was primarily pn&ccd witli a view to avoid- 
ing nuiltiplicat ion of coursos. As Mr. Sly lias pointed out, a 2- 
years* course has been ado 2 itcd at Coimbatore as it bas been at 
Sabour and in tho Punjab, with a view (1) to qualifying for 
subordinates for tho Agricultural Dcpavlmout, .and (2) to - provide 
a practical course, so far as* possible, for sons of cultivators. 





vrhilo, at flio same tima, onaWing the host boys to proceed 
to Hio completion of tho 4-jears* ’ course. The difference 
between Mr. Wood and Mr. Leake simply amounts to a 
differenoe in the technique of science education. That is to 
say, one school considers that all abstract science should be 
taught before you superimpose the applied science of agri> 
colturCj while Mr. Wbod and some others of us think that it 
is possible, without affecting the complete scientiho training 
ultimately giFcn, to giro tho first two years of ' your course in 
such a way that it has a much more practical application. Ap- 
parently the Fniversily of the Punjao agrees with that view of 
the teohniquB of scientific training. Wo have not yet had full 
experience of the 4:-years* coarse. It is in its fourth year now, 
I am not in a position to say whether the expectations of tho 
framers of that couiso will be justified or not, but I think that, in 
this particular reference, we would not go very far wrong if we 
did not diridc up the teachers required for our middle and our high 
schools, I should have no hesitation in providing both classes 
of school with the same class of teachers, on- the principle that 
tho lower the grade of school the better the class of teacher 


required. ” 

Several members, however, pointed out the serious finauciai 
obicctionstothis lastsuggesfion. It was admitted that the teaching 
Serdasses was not less difficult than that of higher, indeed 

■olnrienced educationalists sometimes advocated - placing the 
experienc . q£ tlio best men. But as Bai Bahadur 

juuior c^M difficult to get students of 

^ up the profession of agricultural teacher 

the right stamp ^3 ia middle schools, if four years' 

on tho prospects op _ • 1,0 possible to make the 

training were candidate teachers the P. Sc. 

standard of ent y training with prospects beginning 

and then give them two yeara 


at Bs. 60 P ■ jjj0 ' ionditiona of 

The Hon’bla Mr. ■ diffi(JaIt they would ' act 

BBtty and j tliat » i«s reaiired to 

-518 deterrents to the was* 
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attract. If tlie entry be of too high a standard, the land-owning 
classes will he kept out. The proposals before the Confereaco 
opened a now career to oortain classes and it was most desirable 
that they should he kept as elastic as possible. He would like 
to have the 2-years’ course complete in itself and then a supple- 
mentary course of two years more. The way in which the 
products of these two courses should ho employed might bo left to 
local Governments. Those that do not find the prospects open 
to them, after completing the 2-yeaTs’ course, sulBoiently attrac- 
tive, should bo able to go on for a further two years to qualify for 
better posts. 

The Hon’ble Sir P. Pattani said that ho saw no reason why 
the middle agricultural school teachers should ultimately bo 
trained in the agricultural colleges at all. No doubt at present 
it was unavoidable, hut once the high schools were elficicnt ho 
would use them to train teachers for the lower sohools. The high 
school teachers should ho full-fledged graduates of the agricultural 
colleges. 

Mr. Sly enquired again whether it was suggested that all the 
teachers in those agricultural sohools should have had an agrioul- 
tural training or only some of them. 

The President thought that it would bo suificioat if the 
headmaster and one or more assistant masters were so trained. 
Mr. Sly thought the agricultural colleges could do this work and 
wore the best medium for it, but it was clear that the methods 
required would differ in different provinces. 

Mr. Olouston agreed and stated that 25 per cent, of tho 
Magpur Agricultural College students wore not matriculates. 
There was no time in the 2-yoar8* course to teach those men 
much Boienco hut tho courses could bo altered to moot tho case, 
either by keeping the teachers* class on for n third year or, 
preferably, by having an entirely separate course. Ho would 
not limit the entry to matriculates but take tho sons of farmers 
and land-owners, men who have perhaps studied up to tlio 0th 

standard. 
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After flomo furtlier discussion the Presidont soid that it was 
clear that conditions differed so nridoly in different provinces that 
considerable latitude should ho left to local Governments to devise 
the beet moans of securing competent men as teachers for the 
t^vo types of agricultural schools under consideration. ' 

The folloTving resolution, proposed by Ibe Hon’ble Mr. Mant. 
was then put to tUo mooting and carried unanimously . 

The Conference consider .that the question whe- 
nofloiutione 2. thor two-years* courses can be 

combined with four-years* 
courses at agricultural colleges should be left to local 
Governments to work out in the light of further 
experience. Uniformity in this matter is not essen- 
tial. For the high schools the full college courses 
should provide suitable teachers. For the teachers 
of the middle classes it may be necessary in some 
oases to modify the existing two-years* course so as 
to give a better education in science, to be supple- 
mented by a course in pedagogy. This development 
also should be worked out by local Governments to 
suit local conditions. 

The Conference then adjourned umil the following dav. 

SneJ I>ay, 

The second meeting was hold on Tuesday the 19fh Juno 
1917, all the momhors being present. 

The Conference proceeded to the consideration of the third 
reference : — 

(3) “Hearing in mind the importance of imparting a train, 
ing ill teaching to all those who are charged with 
instructioa in schools of whatever cliaracter, is it 
desirable to require that those tvIio attain to the 
standards that may be dotei’rained on ns neces- 
sary, under the foregoing paragraph, should, before 
' being recognized as, qualified for the agricultural 
educational servioo, undergo a period of training in 
pedagogy. ’* 
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Tho President pointed owt tliat Pcsolution ITj passed the 
prcTioiis day, practically answered tlic question so far ns it applied 
to tliosc wlio would undergo Iho 2-yeara’ course oC training 
but an answer was also required for tboso who go through tho 
full four years. 

• > 

The Hon’blo Mr. Sharp said that no doubt a training of tho 
kind was necessary. It need not iicrhapa he so elaborate in tho 
case of those who had completed the d-ycars* course as with 
tho junior mon. Puvthcrmorc it should not be interpreted in too 
broad a sonse, as what was required was rather skill in teaching 
the subject, than a firll training in tho science of pedagogy. 
Tho aim shovild he to place tho student iu the environment in 
which he will hereafter have to teach. There should he a certain 
amount of instruction in tho principles underlying toaching gene- 
rally, considerably move in methods of organising and controlling 
a school, and a very complete course in the technique of instruc- 
tion in agricultural subjects, lading special emphasis on tho 
practical work. A middle agricultural school should he located at 
or near the ngriculluval college or institution, so that those 
taking the teaching courses could ohsorvo tho application by 
trained men of the principles and methods they wove being taught. 
The Hon’blo Mr, Bisu agreed hut thought that the x)eriod of 
Irainiug in teaching requii’od should he less in the ease of 
agricultural teachers than in those intended for ordinary schools. 

Even ill tho ordinary high schools of the Education Depart- 
ment, hir. 'Waddington stated it had not been found possible to 
make j)edagogio training a sine qua non for graduates. It was 
no doubt desirable hut not always practicahlc. Ho would, however, 
make it obligatory for the teachers in middle schools who have 
only taken the 2-yoar5’ course. 

Dr. Mann, after an experience of seven or eight years, was 
convinced that such n training was absolutely necessary ovenfor 
graduatcs.Ho did not want a special .school or college for the purpose, 
hut would give at least six months’ training at the agricultural 
school itself. When agricultural schools were first started m Bom. 
l,ny, the best graduate of the agricultural college avaiLahlo for tlio 
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purpose WAS nppointed the first liendmastor. Ho was Tory care* 
fully suporrisod and erery assistance given him in cstablisliing 
the school ai Loni. After he had two or three years* experience 
subsequent musters were sent to him for training, and the other 
schools that had since been opened were staiTed with these men, 
Thomostdiffioultproblcmhadheon to get tho masters, whether 
senior or junior, to tahe part in the field work with the boys, and 
this problem had not boon entirely solved. It ‘iras found that in 
six months a good man was competent to take up a teaching 
post. 


There being very general agreement with tho above opinions, 
the following resolution was put and carried unanimously : — 


Bearing inmind the importance of imparting a 

training in teaching to ^ those 
Bosoiution III. are charged -with instruction in 


schools of whatever character, it is desirable to reqmre 
that those who attain to the standards that may be 
determined on as neces sary, under the foregoing 
Besolution, should, before heingrecogm'sed asaualifled 
to teach in agricultural schools, undergo a period of- 
training in pedagogy. 


The next reference ; — 

(4) “ If so, how con this most suitably bo arranged for ? 

TrasthoncoMidored. Dr. Mann siring » mom detoiM 

of the policy followed in Bombay in founding 

schools. It was early decided should bo 

auyway connected with 

looated in rural areas so as to bo isolated fro J 
and urban influences. As far as possible 

prevailing on a substantial form were aime ' ^ master 
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subjects not essoniiajl to a^i'iculturo aro taugbt by &> master 
borrowed from the lEdncation IDepartment. He was opposed to 
sending the masters for training to the normal training colleges 
of the !Edacation Department, as the tendency of the class 
who frequented these was to despise and even be antagonistic 
to agriculture. He would also oppose having the training 
associated with the agricultural college, as he thought the 
college would spoil the school and the school worild spoil th° 
college. He wanted the boys at the school to feel that it 
was not only a duty but an honour to work in the holds. 
If the hoys are with the college students they will feel that they 
are kept too much on the land. On the other hand the 
college students would bo likely to look down on the hoys doing 
the school coarse, and that would be unfortunate. He would 
prefer masters, as soon as possible, to accustom themselves to the 
different environment of the agricultural schools. In the 
latter the boys were farmers' sons learning farming, and not 
students aiming at a University career as at the college.” 

Mr. 'Wood was in general agreement, but thought that a short 
period at a normal training college might help, and Mr. Martin 
Deake thought this might he left an open question at present. 
As the Hon’ble Mr. Townsend pointed out, agriculture is by no 
means universally despised in India but in some provinces, as the 
Punjab, is regarded as a most honourable calling. Hence the 
objection taken by Dr. Mann to the normal colleges is not of 
general application, though undoubtedly valid in some areas* 
Nevertheless the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp remai'ked that one could 
not get away from the fact that the men at the normal schools 
and training colleges are not often the sons of agriculturists, 
hut belong to the more professional olosses, and tho atmosphere 
tend to be adverse to callings, such as agriculture, involving 
manual labour. Mr. Higginbottom hoped that pxxbHo 
was changing in this respect and ^thought wo shoii 
advance of present conditions mid'aim at aschemo tha mig ' > U' 
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2 'casonahly ijormonont. Uo was iiersonaJly strongly fu favour of 
Laving Ibo training of agricultural teachers carried out at the 
agricultiu-al oollogeB. He believed that all the students would' 
gain by having teaching classes in their midst and by getting 
some knowledge of the working of an agricultural school. This 
view found little support and the discussion centered on the 
typo of school required for training agricultural school teachers 
outside the agricultural colleges. 

3Mr. Clouston thought it was the function of the normal 
training colleges to undertake work of this kind. Pedagogy is 
as much a science as agriculture and just as the agricultural 
colleges provide for the agricultural training so the normal 
colleges should provide for the training in teaching." The 
agricultural school teacher should spend at least three months at a 
normal college and (hen complete his training by working under 
an experienced master at an agrioultural school for a year. 

Mr. Sly did not think that the normal school atmosphere was 
suitable for the training of agricultural teachers and believed a 
better system would be to attach a trained instructor in pedagogy 
to the agricultural school selected for the trainiog of the teachers. 

Sir Gangadhar Ohitnaris would meet the difficulty by_ 
creating a separate normal school for agricultural teachers in 
each province. At such schools all sorts of agricultural cdu. 
cation which would be required for Anglo*vcrnacular and ver- 
nacular schools in all its phases would bo given. These normal 
schools would also qualify students for the teaching of agricul- 
turo to common cultivators at the several demonstration farms 
and in many instances in their own villages. Mr. Sly said that 
that would no doubt come in time, when there was a sufficient 
demand for those teachers, but it could liardly he realised in tho 
near future. '33r. Mann agreed and thought that a special 
training or normol school .for agricultural teachens would he 
required when there wore, -say, 50 agricultural schools in the 
province. But meanwhile the training would best be done at- an. 
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ordinary agricultural school specially selected and staffed for the 
purpose — one in each language area vrould he required. The 
Hon’ble Haja Sir Eampal Singh suggested that some of the 
normal schools might have an agricultural sicie, until the time 
came for complete normal agriculhiral schools. 

An alternative scheme was suggested by the Hon'ble Mr. 
SasU| who believed that the best results would he got by talring 
trained teachers from the normal training schools and putting 
them through a course in the art of practical agricultural 
teaching under a trained instructor at an agricultural school 
afterwards. With regard to the objections raised by some memhers 
to the development in Ihc normal schools of an aversion to 
agriculture, bethought that the feeling of repugnance on the part 
of the educated classes to,manual labour, on the ground of its 
want of dignity, was fast disappearing. He gave several illustra- 
Jinsus in jarnye Jthia. 

After hearing the discussioxf, the Hon’ble Mr.’ Sharp express- 
ed himself in favour of sending the agricultural teachers for 
training to an agricultural institution of some kind, whether 
attached to the agricultural colleges or a special school like that 
at Loni, Here one could ensure that they received efficient 
practical instruction and had real agricultural classes to deal with. 
The headmaster would be a B.Ag or the equivalent, with a 
training in pedagogy, and the success of the scheme would 
largely depend on him. He was not persuaded that it would 
be desirable to train the agricultural teacher i^j either of the two 
main types of existing training institutions, the college for the 
training of secondary teachers and the normal school for the 
training of vernacular — generally primary — teachers, under the 
Education Department. - 

Eai Bahadur Ganga B»am' suggested that some distinctive 
degree or diploma, similar to the B. T. of the Dim jab, should 
be given to agricultural teachers who had passed through their 
course of training successfully. He urged this chiefly in order 
to assist them to get employment in Native State or private agri-- 



cultural institutions. This proposal commended itself to the 
Oonfreuoo. 


The following resolution was then put and passed unaa- 
imously : — 

The Oonferenoe accept the view which was urged 

by all the heads of Gtovernment 
Agricultural Colleges present, that 
it is undesirable to attach training schools in 
pedagogy to the Colleges. 


Besolutlon IV. 


The Conference consider that "the most suitable 
means at present of giving training in teaching me- 
thods for teachers of agriculture in agricultural 
schools, would be to require candidates under the 
last Resolution to undergo a course in a specially 
selected agricultural school to which should be at- 
tached an instructor fully trained in pedagogy. For 
this purpose each province contemplating the estab- 
lishment of agricultural schools, which has not al- 
ready done so, would have to establish an agricultu- 
ral school suitable for such ^training purposes— prefer- 
ably one in each language area. When the number 
of agricultural schools, and consequently the demand 
for qualified teachers, multiplies sufiGtcientlyit would 
be desirable to establish a special training institu- 
tion for teachers in agriculture which would remain 
attached to an ordinary agricultural school. 

The Conference then passed to tbo consideration of the next 


reference : — 

(6) " Is it desirable to lay down, as the ultimate goal, tbe 
establishment in each distinct of one agricultural 
sohool of the status of a high school and of one 
or more agricultural schools of the status of middle, 
or Anglo-yernacular, schools leading up to the 
high school ? 

The President explained that it was not suggested in any 
wav to do more than indicate a policy of evolu tion, based to some 
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extent on the experience of other connlrie':, nhich might gradu- 
ally ho ^vorked up t^. Local Gorornment'^would n ot he asked 
lo do more than use the di'^cussion and rosolulions on this refer- 
ence as a guide in framing their future policy. 

Tlic Jlon’bic ^Ir. Sharp said that his past experience of 
attempts at tcnchiug agriculfuro in (.ccondary schools in India 
had not been happy. Grants had been made to some schools in 
Bengal for the dovolopmcnt of an .agricultural side, hut the}- Jind 
either not been expended or had boon frittered away visole.'ssU*. 
But be had scon a promising attempt at flic hi'rii school att.achod 
to the Klialsa College, Amrits'ir. There are three types of agri- 
cultural schools that ina^* be considered, the jirimary, middle, and 
high schools. Of these tlio Inst is perhaps the tjpc for nhich 
the country is as yet least prepared, while the middle schools arc 
the most imporlant. I'or the latter he would not restrict tlio 
tcaohing either to the vernacular or to English. Tlio schools 
attaolicd (o fai'ms would probably be mainly vernacular btd 
there was an advantage in having option il English classes in 
thorn. 

Sir. Wood was not prepared to assent to the propo-^al to start 
such schools in Madras, as tlio Agricultural Department was so 
short-handed that any oxlonsion of its activities in this direction 
would necessarily he at the e-xpcn.«c of more important demon- 
strational work. There ore not enough men turned out at the 
Coimbatore College to meet the present needs of the Department, 
much less to supply feacl!Gr.s for agricultural schools. Even at 
u later time he would prefer to attack the problem of agricultural 
education at the primary stage and develop that agricultural tinge 
in primary school education which was advocated at previous con- 
ferences. 

, A prolonged discussion then took place on the status of the 
proposed agricultural high schools. Mr. Waddington said that 
they .seemed to him to ho something like an nllornativc road to 
the TJnivcreity. Eor the present, at least, he would prefer to concen- 
trate on middle vernacular schools, somewhat of the type of those 
started in Bombay. The high schools also did not commend 
tbcmselyes to Dr. Mann, who doubted whetUer ih© students could 



follow a higU school standard of general education> particularly 
in IBngljsk, and still have time to specialise in agriculture. A 
purely vernacular agricultural school for farmers' sons uras Lis 
ideal at present. Sir P. Pattani and the ifon'ble Baja Sir 
!Bampal Singh agreed. The President argued that it mast sorely 
be an advantage to he able to draw on these high schools for 
entrants to the agricultural colleges. No doubt lliey would lead 
some of the students to proceed to a University course, but that 
was not undesirable and they would join the college better fitted 
than, the present students to profit by the teaching. That there 
was a strong demand for ag3ricnltural teaching in existing high 
schools was emphasised by the Uon'bie J\jr. Townsend and all 
agreed that it would ho lamentable to discourage this. By graft- 
ing agricultural education on to existing high schools this demand 
can be met, and several members preferred this course to the 
foundation of special agricultural high schools. 


The Hon’blo Mr. Townsend would follow the same course i 
regard to existing middle schools, both vernaonlar andEngUs . 
and Mr. nigginhottom thought the suggestion a good 
would broaden the basis of agricultural education an e 
scope of the activities of the agricultural department. H 
agreed with the President that it was eminently demrahle 
brightest hoys in the middle vernacular agrionltura 
should be able to piuceed to the University throng veaohine ' 
of an agricultural high school. The time not ba- 
the high school standard, especially in , tju'g jast 

found excessive. The Hon’ble Mr. Basu coi’ro 
opinion, but even granting it, Ur. Mann pomte ^ 
three of the most valuable years of the studen 
devoted to acquiring au English . specialising 

was nothing to prevent a particularly hnlhan y /joHeee 

hut up to that pomt ha could “!%‘^“Va Hm’M® Mr. 
He wanted his hoys to return to thmr farms, i . , . , 

Sharp thought thitvioyteho had receiyad.a 
Tdroaeular education in h -mlddieTemaopiar school, or 
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cultural school of the same staudard such as that at Loni, would 
quiohly pick up English, aud in three or four years would reach 
the matriculation or schoohleaving certificate stage. But, as 
sereral members pointed out, he would haye little time for special- 
ised agrioultural study during this period and cotild just as well 
go through an ordinary high school of the Education Department. 
Mr. Martin Leake said that the proposed agricultural high schools 
made a second line of approach to the University and one that, 
in his opinion, was not called for. It would be impossible to 
combine the English required with agriculture. If a boy is 
going on to the University he should go through a thorough 
English course first and learn the agricultu^'e afterwards. 
For the new school-leaving oortificatc the Allahabad Univer- 
sity had cut out Agriculture and substituted Agricultural 
Botany, which did not include practical work in agriculture and 
was chiefly botany. Tliat was as much as was found practicable. 
He would prefer the hoys at the agricultural schools to finish at 
the middle vernacular stage. 

"With regard to the middle agricultural school.s, there was 
more unanimity. There was some discussion as to the age at 
which the boys should enter these schools. Dr. Mann said that 
in Bombay they entered between 14 and 1 7 years, an age wbioh 
some members thought rather too high. They had usually 
passed the 4th or 5th primary vernacular standard when 
admitted. They remain two years, during whioh period they 
go through the middle vernacular standards. Tuition and hoard 
fees were covered by scholarships. Mr. Clouston described the 
middle vernacular schools that were to be started in the Central 
Provinces in connection with some of the experimental farms. 
They were to he vernacular schools with a two years* course. 
The curriculum would he a modified form of the middle verna- 
cular curriculum, with more attention paid to subjects like 
nature-study, book-keeping apd accounts, "and the like, than in 
the latter. The aim would be to provide a good Jibei'al education, 
and over much stress would not be laid'on purely agrioultural 
subjects. The boys would he required to fake an interest in tbo 
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procficeofimprovcd agriculture as followed on the farm, and a 
gonctnl information Rentier on rural life -would he prepared fot 
fheir ubc. Tho school was to ho sioflrd by the Education 
Department and there would ho two hours of practical work 
daily carried out by the farm staff. The boys would belong to 
ngriouUural classes, sons of Sfolguzars and* leading cultivators. 
They ivould he admitted most likely after passing the upper 
primary (bth and Gth) standards, which meant that they would 
ho 13 to Id years of age. Pees wore to bo taken for hoard and 
tuition. lie would prefer to wait until he had had some years’ 
esperienooor the working of these schools before deciding whetbor 
agricultural high schools are required. 

Sir Gaogadhar Chitnaris did not agree witli those who held 
that vernacular schools would hcsutlicicni. In some places they 
wore not even necessary. ITo would hare a middle ^nglo*verna- 
ciilar or pure vernacular agricultural sohool in each district and 
throe or four demonstration farms in each tabsil and a high 
school for agriculture in caoh dirision. 

^fr. Sly said that it was clear that two alternative policies 
presented themselves: the development of an agricultural side 
in existing schools; and tlio provision of special secondary 
agricultural schools. Tho experience in' some other . countries, 
especially in Ireland where conditions in some respeots were not 
unliko India, was in favour of the first of these policies, which 
was at once more economical and covered a wider field. In 
Prussia adso the special agricultiu'al schools were not a success 
and recently had' been largely replaced by winter classes. In 
these, little attention was paid to practical agricultural training ; 
•tlio students wore rather taught the soientifio and theoretioal 
principles underlying agricultural practice, the practice being 
learnt by the boys in their own homes. 

Then there was the question, supposing special agricultural 
schools are started, of what typo should they be ? Should they 
bo leohnioal schools' or should they give a general education with 
special attentton devoted' to agriculture. He prefewed the 
latter. With the answer to this question is hound «P *o some 



extent the dcoision ab to irho sliould conti'ol llic scliooli — the 
Educfttion or Iho Agricultural Department. If the schools are 
to be tcclmical schools, probably tbo Agricultural Department 
■would bo the best ngoucy, but not otberu ise. 

It would bo advisable to locate the schools on or near a 
GoTornment farm. The general education should he, he thought, 
controlled by the Education IJopartmcnt , but one or, at the most, 
twomemhers of the slatl' should he gnadusto' of the agricultural 
college with a special training in pedagogy. Hoartling schools 
would be belter than day schools. 

Then there was room in certain parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces for schools of the vernacular tyj»e, where som« gencnal 
eduoaliou was coaibinod with a special trainiiur in agriciilfun*. 
Something better than thc<sc wa<i aho requin d to meet Iho nocils 
of the sons of landlord*; and land agents. A vernacular selioid 
would not do for these, hut one which gave a good goncr.al 
education, partly in English, combined uith «omf teaching in 
agriculture, was required, 

Mr. AlaeKenna would prefer to add an .agricultural side 
to existing schools In any case t ho first requisHo .appeared to 
be n good general eleinent.nry tnluraiion. If .spccialisstiou lie at- 
tempted it should be after this, as in Japan, whore tho first six 
years were given to a gmcral vcrnnculnr cd uen* ion, .ifter which 
tho boy might take up ngricuUurc or eommorce or other 
technical .subjects. 

Tho Uoii’blc !Mr. Basil believed in domonsl ration ns (ho best 
means of impro ving tbe agriculture of tho country, "Wher^, 
Ecliools were started they sliould be in rural districts, .at or ne.sr n 
demonstration farm, and the instruction should ho in tho 
vernacular. For hoys of the ^rnlgtiiar elasH scpnrnto nroingo* 
menfs might bo made in the high schools or elsowlicrc, hut he waj; 
thinking of the actual cultivator. 

The President interpreted tho sense of the m-clino to { o 
that middle agricultural schools were desirable atitl that ubctlu'r 
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thpy were controlled Isy the AgrioulturAl or Eduoation Depart* 
nients, they should he located at or near agricultural farms. 
There was olcarly a good deal of doubt regarding special agri* 
cultural high sohools, and even opposition to them. Those views 
were incorporated in the following resolution, which w'as accepted 
by the Conferenoe ; 

The Conference are of the opinion that it should 

Resolution V. a goal that every 

rural district should have one or 
more agricultural middle schools usually situated 
near to demonstration or experimental farms. 

They are divided on the question whether the 
establishment of agricultural high schools is in 
the same sense desirable, since it is arguable 
that the boy who is going on for a ITniversil^ 
course, even in agriculture, will be better qualifi- 
ed by going as far as the matriculation through 
the ordinary high school of the Education 
Department. It is not considered desirable tojpro- 
nounce definitely until experience bas been gained 
of the , results of establishing agricultural middle 
sohools. 

Mr. Wood wishes to qualify acceptance, so far 
as regards Madras, by expressing bis view that for 
that province concentration on demonstration is 
more desirable tban tbe establishment of schools. 

The Conference tbon adjourned until tbe following day. 

Third day. 

The Conference re-assembled on Wednesiloy tbe 20th June^ 
1917, the Hon’hle Mr. Mant presiding.' 

The Chaii’man read a letter fronl the President regretting liis 
absence on account of illness- 
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Before prooeeding to tbe businosB of the meeting, Mac- 
Kenna said : — 

“ It was the intention, of Sir Claude Hill, bad bo been present, 
to express tbe sense of loss wbiob all interested in tbe agricultural 
dcrolopmciit of India feel at the untimely deatli of Mr. J. H. 
Barnes, Imperial Agricul^ral Chemist. In Sir Claude’s absence 
ibis sad duty devolves on me. 

“ Ivir. Barnes was an officer of high sciontidc attainments 
and of great strength of character, who was universally esteemed 
throughout the Hopurhnent. 

His death at the early age of 38 is a serious loss not only 
to the Imperial Agricultural Department but to the agricultural 
interests of India in general.” 

The Chairman proposed a vote of condolence with Mrs. 
Barnes, which was passed in silence and standing. 

The Conference then proceeded to the consideration of refer- 
ence 6 : — 

(6) Is it desirable at this stage to oonsidcr the type of such 
schools, or should this bo left to the consideration of 
local Governments ? ’* 

Mr. MacKonna thought that it might be as M'oll, in the present 
stage of development of educational policy, to Icavo tbo worlcing 
out of details to local Governments. It was already clear that 
uniformity of type was not ooutcmplatcd in the ditTcrent pro- 
vinces. No doubt it would bo possible for him and the Hon'blo 
Mr. Sharp to work out a skclctoo scheme and submit it to the 
crilicisma of local Governiutints, but ho tltouglif, and the Hon’blo 
Mr. Sharp agreed, that it would be preferable to ask local 
Govornmunts to submit in outline tlicir proposals, and examine 
those. 

The class of student to bo taken in tbo agricultural schools 
will depend, as the Chairman remarked in reply to enquiries from 
Mr .Waddinglon and Mr. 'Wood, on the decisions ultimately come 
to on this reforenco, in regard to the type of school found practio. 
able. Mr. Clouston went fiuther and said that the questions dealt 
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with in several oE the earlier references in regard to teachers would 
also have to be reconsidered by the local GoTernments, if they are 
left to fix the type of school. But Br. Jlann thought that it 
was altogether premature to attempt to fix the type required, 
ns each province would have to experiment for itself for some 
considerable time to come. In Bombay, where esperimeut had 
proceeded further than in. most provinces, it was already prob- 
able that other models, besides those followed at present, would 
be required. All that we could do now was to furnish loanl 
Governments with the fullest information XJOssible as to the results 
of experience in India heretofore, with perhaps assistance and 
guidance on technical points, but leave to them the working 
out of the details. 


Mr. Sly examined the three main types of school teaching 
in agriculture which had been broiigbt before tlio Conference : 
the Bombay type, wbere instruction in farming was given to 
cultivators in a school which was predominantly ngricultuml, 
though a general elementary education was also provided for ; 
the Central Provinces typo, where a vernacular school of tho Edu • 
(.ation Bepartment was to bo located at a farm and tiic farm stall 
would give the boys a practical training in addition and supple- 
mentary to tlieir general education; and tho Punjab type, where 
agricultural classes were to he established in e.xisting schools. It 
wouhl bo useful to local Governments to be Jeojit informed on the 
working of these types, and, as a first step, ho suggested that the 
Agricultural Adviser should compile a summary giving details 
ofilic lypes that at present exist. 


Tho hesitation expressed by hfr. •■\^^ood, at the previous day s 
meeting, in accepting responsibility for developing agricui ural 
schools to tho detriment of what bo considered tho more 
important demonsli’alional activities of the department, was 
shared by Mr. Clouston, who Uiought tho economic development 
of tho Central Provinco-i had not yet reached tiic stage when there 
was any considerable demand for agricuUur.'il schools. Econo- 
* mic development, in so fur as agriculture was concerned, ^ could 
best he promoted at the present stage by the demonslration of 
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improved agricultural practices, improved isced and the like, and 
ho had not a sulliuiont uumber of 1 mined agricultural students 
coming on to spare any for tlio schools. I^crhaps in nine or ten 
years they could take up this form of aclivity without suffering 
in other directions. 'L'he schools he proposed at prrscut would he 
staffed by the Education Eopartment and uould not ho any drain 
on the agricultural men. 

Tho Hon'hle Mr. Ton iiscnd would like to see, iu any resolu- 
tion passed on this rcCcronoe, tho necessity for piuctical work 
emphasised. Ho would lay it down as an axiom that no agricul* 
lural school should he started unless j)rovislou could ho made fo^ 
practical instruction. Some of the schools might ho located near 
farms but nil should Iiavu their own piece of ground for the 
purpose. 

Mr, Sly again drew attention to the experience in other 
countries that nttenijits to loach practical agriculture in special 
agricultural sohool.s had largely failed, hreauso the cultivators loam 
their iwactico very much bettor at homo, but Dr. IMann said that 
he exi)eoted to show them improvod methods, things tlioy did not 
know about already. UnlcbS this could he done, ho would agree 
with Mr. Sly. Ho personally felt that tho boy.s going out from 
Loni school, where tJioy h-arnt improved methods, did moro for 
the agricultur.nl development of the country than a good deal of 
demonstration. 

Tho following resolution was thou passed unanimously : — 

Having regard to the diversity in tho typo of 

« . TrT schools which has been evolved 

RoBoiution . -under the Education Department of 

different provinces, it is not possible to discuss 
profitably the precise type of schools required 
to meet the needs indicated in Resolution V ; but 
having regard to the desirability of securing 
that early attention be attracted to this subject, 
the Conference recommend that the Agricultural 
Adviser should prepare, for the information of local 
Oovernments, a memorandum showing what has 
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flrlroady b©0n clone 
lines. 


or attempted in India in these 


the desire to emph..!, ,^ 

i“f;hed?‘LSor"““ ” e^erimfntJfar: 

The noxfc subject taken up was item 7 of the reference :- 

( ) * In view of the resolutions which may have been 
passed at this Conference on the subject of 
establishing agricultural schools in the various 
provinces, and of arranging for a staff of trained 
teachers, is it or is it not desirable to modify Resolu- 
tion I relating to Agricultural Colleges which 

was passed at the Fusa Conference and, if so, in 
what sense ? " 


Ihe Hon bio Mr. Sharp said that there were two distinct 
though conneofed questions covered by the disenssions at the 
Jr'usa Conference iu reference to the agricultural colleges 


(1) whether eacli province should hare its own high-grade 

college ; and ' 

(2) whether these colleges should be affiliated to the 

TTniversitios. 

j , He thought it would bo better to separate these questions and 
deal with each of them independently. 

fh f first of these points, it was evident 

a conditions had someir hat changed since the Pusa Oonferenoe, 
o repres^ta lives of the Punjab and the TJnited Provinces 
eing emp afic that there was now a sufficient demand for a high 
wi ® e“cultural college in each of these provinces. - This demand 
a same extent in tiie other provinces, Bengal, 

Orissa and the Oentx-al Provinces. Mr. Olouston said 
f satisfied that his Dejiartmcnt's college at Nagpur 

’ wer” anecessaiy function in supplying the upper and 

ao su ordinate ranks pf the local Department TVitU trained 
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recruits, but beyoud this there was very little demand and at the 
innat he calculated that he could send on n student every yea^ 
or cvciy other year for higher agricultural courses of a univer- 
sity standard. If these men uoro sent to a central college of 
itniTcrsify rank he would ho|ic to utilise llioin as recruits for half 
of the posts in the provincial service, but he proposed to recruit 
the other half of the latter from the upper subordinates who had 
been through the Nagpur College. TSventually he hoped to r.aiso 
Ills college to university rank. Mr. Sethi said that the Sabnur 
College, which uas intended to meet the needs of Hongal, J3ihnr 
and Ori5*-a and As'am, attracted very few students and these not 
of a very satisfactory type. It would bo premature to r.aise Sabour 
to a University College standard, though that might come later 
on. 

3rr. Sly said that his personal views nerctlint an agricultural 
stad for the itpiicr suhordiiinte and provincial services must ho 
(riJined under the local conditions of the province in which they 
were to serve, if they wero to receive an all-round agricullural 
education. Only those Avho proposed to specialise in subjects 
like ogticultural chemistry and botany could be sent to a central 
institution. If it were proposed to select a single colley^e in 
Iforthcrn India for higher collegiate instruction, Ihi-i college 
would either he a provincial college, primarily icrviiig the 
interests of a particular province, or else a central institution 
divorced from provinoial control, a purely educational institution, 
and out of contact with tho interests of Iho agricultural depart- 
znont. Both the.'sc types seemed to him to 1)0 Mdienlly had. No 
one college could serve the ne:*ds of the several iwovinco'*. The 
Central Provinces students might ho required to go to Ly.allpur, 
■whereas the only outside college that at all approximated to Central 
Provinces conditions was that at Poona; what value, too, would a 
Lyallpur training be to a Bengal student ? irciice, ho w.is strongly 
in favour of each province doing its host wifli its own provin- 
cial college and raising it to tho standard it required, and ho felt 
sure that if the Pusa Bosolulion I wore allowed to stand, and some 
of tho provincial colleges were scrapped, they would have to bo 
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restored later on, Tlie dearth of students would not be perma- 
nent; as the departments had more to give and more to teacb, 
^rising out of the research and experimental work Uioy were 
carrying on, students would come, not only for Government 
service but also from the land-owning classes who desired to 
improve their land. He did not think that this last class would 
he prepared to go to another province where conditions were 
necessarily different. With these views the Hon*bJo Mr. Basu 
expressed himself in full agreement, stating that even Sabour, 
which when founded was within Bengal, did not, now that it was 
cut off with the new Province of Bihar, commend itself to Ibo 
people of his province. He pressed for a - separate institution in 
Bengal to which perhaps Assam boys might come. 

The following resolution proposed by Mr. MaoSenua was then 
put and passed unanimously : — 

In view of the Besolutions which have been 

Resolution vit passed at this Conference, and of 
the changing: conditions as affect- 
ing the expansion of provincial departments of agii- 
culture, the Conference consider that Resolution 
1 relating to Agricultural Colleges which was passed 
at the Fusa Conference should be modified and that 
local Governments should be left to work out their 
collegiate courses with reference to local conditions. 
They consider that each of the principal -provinces 
of India should have its own agricultural college so 
soon as the agricultural development of the province 
justifies that step. 

A prolonged discussion tlien took place on tbe question of 
affiliating the provincial agricultural colleges lo the univer- 
sities. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Basu made a powerful plea in favour of 
affiliation. He said that it should he steadily kept in mind that 
the universities, whether the present system be good or bad, 
had taken a strong hold on the minds of the people of India. 
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Their prcatigo and influenco woro very groat and tUo whole 
status of agricultural education would bo raised to a higher plane 
in the view of the people if associated with the university. Tho- 
iufluence of the mrivcisity would be rcQeeted^in an atTllmted 
college and the funds of the university would be at its disposal 
for progressive iinprovoiuont. 

]\rr. Sly said that ho had hoard many arguments in favour of 
atniiatioa and many against. Amongst the former, it was said 
that atniiation improves the standard of teaching, but he was 
not satisfied that this was necessarily the case. Ho enquired 
if it had bepii found at Poona that ttio afiHiation of the agricul- 
tural college tliero to the Bombay University had boon effective 
in raising the standard of leaching and Ur. Mann replied that it 
had, in so far as that it had resulted in giving them a better 
clasi of student to deal with. Mr. Sly remarked that such had 
not been the experience in the four higher engineering colleges 
in India. He had recently had occasion to examine tbo conditions 
in these colleges and he found that what was by common consent 
the host, of them and the one that got tho best students — tbo Boor* 
kec College — was not affiliated. Tbo practical inference seemed 
to be that it was llic actual prospects open to students rather 
than tbo value of a degree, that attracted good men. Tt was true 
that llio Roovkee College now wished to become affiliated, but tbo 
other three affiliated colleges found that tiio connection with a nni- 
versity had its disadvantages as well as its advonfoges. Tlien it was 
said that affiliation was hcncficiul in tliat it brought the college 
into closer touch with educational activities generally, hut that 
only held good of colleges in largo educational ocnlres. Most of the 
agricultural colleges were not so situated. Against affiliation it was 
urged that there was a danger of university interference in direc- 
tions opposed to the interests wliioh the college was intended to 
serve. It was necessary to croalo a faculty of agriculture when 
affiliation took place and on this faculty piiro science was lilcolv to 
he strongly ropveseulcd. He doubled wbethcr there were, in nnv 
j»ioyinco, suificieut men of agricultural nitaiiiments to form a 
satisraelory faculty. Tho tendency might be to emphasise flic 



goientific at the expense of the practical training, as the unWer* 
sity atmosphere did not always help towards' a due appreciation 
of the value of practical training. In the engineering colleges 
there had been complaints that the standard in pure science 
required hy the university was higher than was necessary for an 
engineer and that • practical training was neglected. In 
fact, the Ufadras University was the only one which re- 
quired from its engineering students satisfactory evidence of 
practical work — the others gave the degree on purely theoretical 
courses. Again, it was stated that affiliation led to delay in 
eOfecting necess'ivy alterations in the curriculum of the colleges, 
whereas education in agriculture and engineering was in a very 
fluid state and alterations had to be made to keep abreast of the 
times. It had taken four years to carry through some altera- 
tions in. the engineering curricul am and this had been adversely 
commented on. Hence, he thought the whole question deserved 
further consideration and he wdhld leave local Governments to 
make up their own minds about it, and also to consider whether 
if a degree be confeiTed, it should be by the university or by an 
independent agricultural institution. 

The Hon’ble Air. Sharp iras able from his experience to 
con Arm some of the objections raised to affiliation, titongh thei*e 
was an undoubted cachet attached to a degree in .India. He 
would regard affiliation with caution. The liberalising influence 
of university education will depend on tlio degree of contact 
between the college and the university and as the agricultural 
colleges are mostly away from university centres, contact will 
hardly bo dose. No doubt the present tendency to increase the 
number of univevaities may remedy this. Still the agricultural 
- college will always bo a speoialised institution and the univer- 
sity will naturally look primarily to the interests of the more 
strongly represented courses of study. There wore, for instance, 
62 Arts colleges of univer»ity 'grade attached to the Oaloutfa Uni- 
versity. In Europe the tendency was rather to separate tliose 
specialised institutions from university control and the alternative 
might well bo considered of the agricultural college giving it own 



degrees. Eor this it would be essential to provide a thoroughly 
good staff and to keep tho college at a high standard of efficiency. 
There had recently been appointed a Commission to enquire into 
one of the Indian universities, and as this was one of the as- 
pects likely to he examined into, ho would suggest that no 
strong expression of opinion he given hoforo tho conclusions of 

that Commission wore available. 

Dr. Mantr said that ho uould look at the question in th^ 
light of his own experience at the Poona collego, rather than from 
* a general point of view. 'J hey h.ad gained by affiliation. Not 
only did they get better students hut their siaff had boon give’' 
a higher tone by being on terms of oqualih^ with the university 
professors. The experience in engineering colleges 7l id not apply, 
as in that branch the demand for trained men is greater than the 
supply and tlmy could pick and choose Ihclr students from a 
large entry. In agriculture the demand is not yet great and 
students must be attracted. ITu lind nut experienced the dis- 
advantages of affiliation mentioned by previous speakers. Po^ 
instance there was no danger in Bombay of undue representa- 
tion of pure science interests in the agricultur.l college, as 
^ho collego curricixloin was controlled by a Board of Studies in 
the Paculty of Science, and that Board consisted of tlio depart- 
mental college staff with a very small outside element. When 
they wanted to alter their courses, they got the alterations 
through in about two years. Small changes could ho made in 
about six months and really big ones in about two years. In this 
matter it was well to have n check on hasty action and Jjo 
thought the delay was not without its advantages. Tho stand- 
ard of altainmont required by tho university even in pure 
science was one that hod largely been fixed by tho college staff 
and he had found the university always ready to accept their 
recommendations. Pull recognition was given by the university 
to practical -work ; each candidate was required to cultivate a 
small plot of land for two years and after that must manage a 
plot of one acre for another Cortificatcs signed by the 
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Principal of tho college tliafc this had been satisfactorily done, 
•were required and also tlio practical note«bool{s, attested hy 
the Principal, must be presented to the examiners. There "was 
also no difljcully whatever in having courses in the college ot 
other than university standard and outside university oontrol ; 
such courses had been established at Poona, But ho wished 
to emphasise that if the college were to be a success, it must be 
regarded essentially as a teaching institution, staffed with^ 
enthusiasts in leaching, and that if regarded primarily as a 
research institution with 'teaching in a secondary place, it could 
not hope to succeed- as a tJuivorsity College. It was important 
also that the Principal should lay himself out to exercise an 
influence in the university. 

The Hon*ble iTr. Basu corroborated Dr. Mann's experience 
from his knowledge of the working of the Calcutta University, 
TJioi'o was never any objection on tho part of the university to 
professional or industrial institutions following their own courses. 
Both tho Medical and Engineering Paculties consisted 
of the staffs of the rosijeotive colleges, with outside practitioners 
of re2>utatioa, and he had never known tho Senate fq disregard the 
recommendations of these Paculties in questions with which they 
wero competent to deal. Practical work is fully recognised in 
these Paculties, but, at tho same lime, ho urcred the extreme 
importance of a strong representation of pure science in technical 
institutions. Ho thought the trend of opinion was veiy definitely 
in this direction, especially since the war had brought into 
promincuco thosiipremo importance of abstract science in indus- 
tries no less than in warfare, lie instanced the dyeing industiy 
and quoted the well known case of iadi!?o. 

he Hon ble Sir P. Pattani also argued in favour of aiBIia* 
tion, and. both Mr. Olouston and Mr. Martin Denke thought 
thataffiliation was hound to come, the only question being when 
should it be brought about. 

Mr. Clouston further pointed out that for some limo to come 
all the men turned out by the Nagpur College (and lie undonstood 
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also by tbo Coimbatore College) would bo required ^byj tbo 
Department and the latter did not necessarily want graduates. 

i\rr. nigginbottom was altogether in favour of atriliation, as 
he thought it would help agiioultural progress and by getting 
outside the departmental limits, broaden the whole basis of 
agricultural work. The degree is a challenge to an ambitious 
student and helps to open ui> a career to all. rurthermoro he 
iranted to attract the zamindars and lanJ-owning classes and he 
thought a university college leading to a degree the best way of 
accomplishing this. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Townsend had not met with the dilGcultics 
suggested by some members, in the negotiations with the Punjab 
University regarding the afliliatiou of Lyallpur College. The 
university had met them half way and where they had criticisms 
to offer, these had been made in a most friendly spirit and had 
commended themselves to the college staff. lie thought the 
case would be met if the advantages of alliliation in tbo case of the 
Poona College, the only one which had experienoo behind it, 
were brought to the notice of local Governments and tbo 
latter could then decide for themselves. 

Sir G. Cliitnavis and some other members thought that wliilo 
affiliation should be the rule and non-affiliation the exception, 
this step could not be definitely recommended to local Govern- 
monts for immediate adoption. 

A prolonged attempt was made to find a formula acceptable 
to the whole body of the CouCorcnce, end this having failed, Dr. 
Mann proposed the following resolution : — 

In so far as the colleges are intended to give the I)ighost 
agricultural training possible, suited to flie conditions of India, the 
Conference is of opinion that they sliould bo affiliated to the uni- 
versities. In so far as they are intended to serve purely or principally 
departmental interests, there is not the same need for this, but the 
Conference is of opinion that there is opening for a college of 
the former typo in most of the provinces. ’ ^ 

Tho two puiposoB can bo oasily combined in one collcgo.” 
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, Mr. SI7 proposed the following as an amendment, vrliicli tos 
put to tho meeting and oaiTied 6/9 votes to 6, 


The Gonference recommend- that the question 

Besoiution VTTT affiliation of agricultural colleges 
Besolution Vllt decision of 

local Governments in accordance with local con^* 
tions. 


The next rofarenoe j~ 


(8) ‘‘Should candidates for tbe lower grades of the 
agricultural sorvieo he educated at these colleges or at 
separate agricultural schools ** ? 
did - not detain the Conference long, and after a bi'icf discussion 
the following resolution, proposed by Mr. MacKonna, was passed 
unanimously : — 


While desiring to emphasise the principle that 

UBBoitition T-jf agiucultural middle schools con- 

templated in Btesolution V should aim 

at training boys who will return to the land, there 
would he no objection to recruiting boys from these 
schools, if suitable, for the subordinate posts in' the 
Agricultural Department. 

'• The Conference then passed to the consideration of item 9 
of the reference : — 


(9) “ Should the text-hooks of primary schools bo adapted 
to the agricultural environment of the pupils ? ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sharp thought that this is now recognised 
everywhere as an accepted, principle, whether the methods of 
giving effect to it ho satisfactory 0?. not. In practically all 
rural schools, text-hooks or -primei’s vfth • some agricultural bias 
are provided, though he could ,aot sa.v .that they wore not oi'ten 
unsuitable. Attention is also pail usually to nature-study, 
or to geneial jcnowlcdge of matters of rural interest. 

Dr, Mann severely cidtic;sed:the -altitude of tho Education 
Department towards this subject. That department was essentially 
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a city department and was nninlcrested in rural matter 
and quite unable to prepare suitable text-books for rural schools, 
He gave inslances where books prepared by the Agricultural 
Department with a rural bias were refused by the Education 
Department^ as in the case of an Arithmolic with problems 
suitable for farmers, whioh he had been instrumental in bringing 
out- 

Mr. Mj^Kenna said that in Burma the Agricultural Depart- 
ment had oo-opevatod with the Education Department in revising 
the text-books or Headers for rural sobools. lie and one of bis stafi 
had been appointed to a committee for the purpose. Mr, 
Glouston said that the same was proposed in the Central Provinces, 
where it had been deoided to bring out a well illustrated and 
carefully prepared text-book. Mr. Wood thought that this was 
a matter which had not received the attention it deserved. Ho 
believed that it was of the first importance fo have a properly 
illustrated text-book, on which no pains should ho spared and 
expense should ho no consideration. The book could ho sold 
under cost price and the money would be well laid, out. 

Not only the Readers but also, as thoHon’ble Mr. Sharp 
pointed out, the syllabi in rural schools were in need of revision. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Basu hoped that in carrying this out the need for 
variety and for general information on other than rural mattoxs 
would not be neglected, hut the Hon’blo Mr. Sharp said that 
there was no danger of this, as in all Readers, fables, stories, 
and general knowledge of a varied kind were included. * 


Mr. Sly thought that there was now an opportunity ,for 
discussing the relation of rural primary education to the needs 
of the agricultural classes. He would like to take up tho 
subject on a much broader basis than had baen done so far. 
Only one side of tbe question had been touched on, namely, ,tho* 
revision of the text-Books, thonghhe fidly agreed that the latter 
requne tho host efforts of all concerned to bring them unto a 
.ataifactory atantea. Ho muia ]iko a diaoutmnon tlie atail 
. of the , rural aohoob, both ■ toaohiny .and inspooHng, on (ho 
methods ,of i conducting natui;e-stud;^.and of bringing r.nral 



infercils heforc Uio lioya, nnd on scliool gardens and howto 
run tliom. lie said that ilic schoolmnslcrj in imniaiy schooh 
in ihc Gcnirnl Provinces aro mostly ioivnsmcnand thought that 
the Education department could do somcttiing more to recruit 
agriculturists for the slatTs of rural schools; and. tho same 
api)licd to tlio deputy Inspectors and Inspeotors of Schools, 
wlio were mostly out of touch with tho oountry^side. He would 
like to see Inspectors with other than literary traditions and 
also some with science qualitications. lie thought the Confer- 
cnco should, if possible, define some policy which would bring 
rural primary cduoafion more in relation with rural life than 
is at present tho ease. 

Mr. nigginhotton] agreed (hat these w’cro matters of the 
greatest importnneo and thought that wo had more light on them 
than when thc 3 ' were jjroviouslj' considered at Pusa, Ho would 
like to understand more dearly what was meant by giving an 
agricultural tinge to jirimary schools, as he confessed lie had 
recently had occasion to alter his views considerably as a result 
of examining tho experience of others, both in India and in 
tho Philippine Islands. In tho United Provinces it was true 
that there was a oourso of ualui’e-studj' laid doim, but he 
wished to remark that the schomo was too ambitious, that there 
was not asuiglo teaclier qualified to conduct it and that it was 
not attempted in any school. Ho did not believe that there 
was anyone in the normal schools of the province able to tram 
toaohera in this subject. The institution with xrbich ho was 
connected had made an attempt to giro some traioiag by 
talcing rural teachers for 10 daj’s at a time, in the vacation, 
hut not much could bo done in so short a period. He would 
like to see a dovelopmcnt of tho plan of having school and 
homo gardens, 'with well-considered instructions how to ru^n 
them. At present the rural sohools were unpopular with the 
agriculturists — tho parents of the very children we want to. 
reach; 

i>r. Mdun gave an account of an interesting experiment 
in ]/rogrcs 3 in Hombay ‘ with funds proyided by nrivatp 
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benefaetoM. The farmers in the locality referred to Tvcre found 
indisposed to allow their sons to remain at tho ordinary 
primary schools beyond the 3rd standard, on tho ground that 
they came to regard a farming life with distaste if hopt on 
longer- A soheme was prepared to provide a full primary 
education of the standard of tho Bombay Education Depart- 
ment' but the headmaster was an agrioultural graduate and 
the whole instruction was based on the needs and interests 
of country boys and each boy had a plot of ground which ho 
worked for himself. The term agricultural school bad been 
applied by tho donors to those schools, but they were more 
properly rural schools. It was very difficult to find teaohers, 
though there was a body of gentlemen in the Deccan prepared 
to found a school for training these rural school teachers alto- 
gether on a now plin, once the scheme had been tested and 
carried through -and had been approved by tho Education 
Department. lie thought that the essentials to be borne in 
' mind were that the school should have a rural atmosj)hcre quite 
different from that arising from the environment of town life, 
that the hoys should he brought into direct contact with rural 
objects uhereror possible and that there should be competent 
teachers. 

Mr. Oloustou said that little could bo done until teachers 
were available, and for this we must w.nit on the Education 
Department. He would have Inspectors of that Department 
trained in solence and methods of teaching and put them on in 
tho normal schools to undertake the training of the teachers, and 
arrange to send them out on tour with the students, sav for a 
month, to a Government farm, so that the farm staff could than 
help in the training. In this matter the Education Department 
must do its own work. It was a question of ^bripging out the 
natural faculties of the boys in observation and the like, and 
he would also have a garden so as to get both 'the hoys and the 
masters to do thing for themselves, with their own hands. 

The Hon’ble^Mr. Sharp said he, felt very strqngly on the 
whole question iifl'der.discuBsion',.'' One of the gravest ,:cntfj 5 isms 



or tlio l^duMtiou l)ft|nrhn<*nt tva-« tint irt tinlter of prinnry 
)n<;lniti{ion it n iHvon't'i froin th«‘ nctunl ^urroiiiitUnyi smi 
jircd*. of tho fhiiil itt nir.'il nrc'is Wlnt they r»lifUe 

moro of v/nn Istjown in lit** t'ltUo'l StnU*., Ijc IjolipfcJ, 
Itofllistio iMttf.ition. Hat two lilj; initinl difn'-nltip* Inti to b- 
ndmittG'J - 

(1) tlx' boye ‘.lay *;') n time* at tl*al tlior: is 

room for little tnoro- tl-ftti the ”3 U*t ** ; 

(2^ Ir.tiupfl t«M''lipr^ Ar-‘ mi «ia{lal)l*i aatl tholr tcftiaini; 
pri*^»'nl'i ‘.'^riou'! In Ir* tlm Twi* 

tills plans lind bri-n Irinl Inti liny Ind noi ttis'oa gijod 
results. 

Mr. 'IVnfblini’ton pfr<‘rf<l llip tant, iji»’r*‘Iy ns mi 

oxpetimenit tla* plan miirht Ito trif*l *»f uiving fir*'' \IH050 prliool* 
itnstor n pb»l of Inna on whr.t«’Vi*r oonditmas tho Drpartniont 
luiclil lay down ‘o Uni h** Nb'iubl fultivnt»* it in a corlaiti way. 
Mr lligginbottom *.0111 tbnl tliis si.isinor*' «r lo»*» the pyiib’m i« 
llio jMbilifilwi 1 rtiral ‘tsl.o ils fouiulrl l»y Mr. rremnnllr: nf l**asf, 
tlif* m.ivfrr who i*'.ielir* tlto *.ul>j'*ct takot any prodiiot*; and 
there w.ns oae ndv.infa"*’ in r. tint i‘ oftcri* i nn induet'inent 
to tlie tc'.opluT to d**volo liii Att*'ntioa to tint ^Ho of nature* 
study nnd not mendy to t*ik*‘ tlu’lnyi; for a ooiiniry walk when* 
over ho fell inoUnrd. l^tudi Iny <««ght :ils> to have hi= own 
plot. 

The llnn’hlo M r, ■J’owu«ond gave extract-! from a inomomn- 
diim hy Professor C.TUipboll of the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture, in.iking a distinction, with which ho w.'is in agreoincut, 
hetwoen nature-study proper, mid horttcu1tiir.*tl and ngrieultural 
instrucUoii. Niiturc'stiuly should hi* of a general character 
of interest to -all hoys, ro.aclin" benelicially upon the fc.aohitig 
of every subject in the school courses, hut not concernetl with 
the teaching of horticulture or agriculture and not intended to 
bo of any dircc^ assistance to the future farmer. Xaturo-sludy 
should not, thoreforc, be uouHned to the running of school 
gardens, which illustrates tjiily one side of Iho subject. This 
viow .foudd ready ncceplnhco with other members, it being 
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recognised that the essential thing is that in training the 
faculties of the boys, rural objects and rural examples should 
be used in every possible part of the school course. 


After some further discussion, in which the Hon’ble Ur* 
llasu called attention to the danger of detracting from the 
sanctity with which the teacher is regarded in India if the 
rural schopl teachers are recruited from the lower castes of the 
rural community, the following resolution was put and passed 
unanimously •. — 


The Conference accept the principle that the 

Resolution X. text-books of prima^ schools be 
aaapteo. to the rural environment 

of the pupils. They consider that, where necessary, 
the existing text-books should be revised by the 
Education and Agricultural Departments in consult- 
ation, or that special text-books or syllabi should 
be prepared by them. 


The Conference also strongly insist on the 
desirability of adapting primary education in rural 
areas more closely to rural needs. Whilst agreeing 
that no attempt should be made in primary schools 
to teach agriculture or horticulture as such, the 
following suggestions are made towards the solution 
of this problem : — 

(a) Nature-study should form a necessary part 

of the curriculum in rural schools. 

(b) All subjects,— -reading, writing and figuring— 

should be taught in relation to rural life. 

(c) A garden should be attached to each rural 

- school as an aid to nature-study, though 
lessons should also be given in the sur- 
rounding fields. ” 

(d) The teachers of rural schools should be re. 

cruited as far as possible from the rural 
population. 
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(e) Special attention- should be paid to the 

training of rural teachers, preferably in a 
separate training school. 

(f) The Agricultural Department should, when 

opportunity offers, co-operate by vaca- 
tion coux’ses for such teachers. 

(g) The Education Department should en- 

deavoux’" . to recruit to the- lower in- 
specting staff a lai’ger, proportion of the 
rural population. 

(h) The Education Depai’tment should also 

endeavour to I’ecruit as Inspectors or Dis*. 
txdct Deputy Inspectors a larger propor- 
tion of science or agi’icultural gi’aduates. 

The Confevonce then took up the consideration of the last 
item of the reference : — 

10. “ ii’oi’ the illiterate classes should we at present 
attempt anything 'beyond demonsiration ? '* 

Hr. MaoKenna said 

“I do not think it is prfssiblo to do much more for the 
illiterate cultivator than to demonstrate improvements to him- 
Demonstration is a foi-m of our .aejivities to the imj)ortance of 
■which His hxcclloncy the Viceroy has on more than one 
occasion referred and I lake this opiiorf unity of saying what an 
encouragemoitt and stimulus to workers in the Agricultural 
Department His Excellency ’s. frequent and gracious reference 
to our work has been, 

“There ayfj- t\yo methods of demonstration, both of which we 
apply. ,-In the first-place, you may take a man to your demon* 
tration : in the second, you . can take the thing you want to 
demonstrate to tho cultivator. On- the whole, I incline to the 
view that the latter method, as -pnactised nofahly in Madras 
tho Central Proyinccs and Bengal is tho most successful. You 
don’t , frighten a man away by a “ ringed fence *' or by a» air of 
oificialdom. ^^hc demonstrAUo_nJs.dqnc ^iUjer ^ on ' his own land- 
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local bodies in country districts (and lie would remark that over 
13 per cent, of these funds in the Punjab were contributed by 
the agricultural classes) there should be earmarked a substantial 
part for certain agricultural purposes. The chief of tJiese that 
he had in mind were the supply of improved seed, the provision 
of demonstration farms and the establishment of agricultural 
schools. 

On the Chairman pointing out that the Conference were 
scarcely competent to discuss matters of this kind, the Ral 
Bahadur did not press it further. 

The Hon’ble Baja Sir Barapal Singh then moved a vote of 
thanks to the Uon’ble Sir Claude Hill and the Hon 'bio Mr. 
Mant for presiding so ably over tbeir deliberations, and the 
Hon ’hie Mr. Basu seconding, this was passed unanimously. 



List of Eesolutious passed at the Agricultural Educa- 
tional Conference held at Simla cnthe IStli June 
19l7and succeeding day. 

(1) It is desirable lo lay down tbo general principle tbnt a 
method for providing trained teachers in agriculture should be 
elaborated in each province adapted to meet the requirements of 
fcbe agricultural school system that may be in contemplation or 
may have been already devised for that province. 

(2) The Conference consider that the question whether two- 
yoars* courses can be combined with four^yeats’ courses at agricul- 
tural colleges should be loft to local Governments to work out in the 
light of further experience. Uniformity in this matter is not 
essential. Tor the high schools the full college courses should 
provide suitable teachers. ]?or the trfachors of tiio middle classes 
it may be necessarj' in some oases to modify the existing two- 
years’ course so as to give a better education in science, to ho sup^. 
plemented by a courso in pedagogy. This development also 
^ould he.worked out by local Governments to suit local conditions. 

(3) Bearing in mind the importance of imparting a training 
in teaching to all those who are charged with instruction in 
schools ofwhatevor character, it is desirable to require that those 
who attain to the standards that may bo determined on as 
necessary, under the foregoing Resolution, should, before being 
recognized as qualified to teach in agricultural schools, undergo a 
period of training in pedagogy. 

(tt) The Conference accept the view which was' urged by all 
theheadsof Government Agricultural Colleges present that it is' 
undesirable to attach training schools in pedagogy to the Colleges. 

The Conference consider that 'the most suitable means at 
present of giving training in teaching methods for teachers of 
agwcnlture in agricultural schools, would be to require oandi- 
ates under the last Resolution to undergo a course in a specially 
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The Conference, ho\revei’, desire to emphasise the importance 
of practical ^orlc in any school which teaches agriculture and of 
having a plot of land, if not a demonstration or ^cspcrimental 
farm, attached to the school. 


(7) In view of the Besolutions which hare been passed ai 
this Conference, and of the changing conditions as afTecting the 
expansion of provincial dopaTtmentaoC agricnlturo, Iho Confer- 
ence consider that Besolution I relating to Agricultural College! 
which was passed at the Fusa Conference should bo modified and 
that local Gorernraents should be left to work out their collegiate 
courses with reference to local conditions. They consider that 
each of the principal provinnes of India should have its own 
agricultural college so soon as the agricultural elevelopment ol 
the province justifies that step. 


(8) The Conference recommend that the question of affiliatior 
of agricultural colleges should he left to tbo decision of local 
Governments in acooi dance with local conditions. 


(9) While desiring to emphasise the prineiplo that the agri- 
cultural middle schools contemplated in Besolution 6 should aim 
at training hoys who will return to the land, there irould ho no 
ohjection to recruiting -hoys from these schools, if suitable, for 
the subordinate posts in tho Agricultural Department. * 


- (10) The Conference accept the principle that tho loxt-hboks 
of primary schools bo adapted to the rural environment of the 
pupils. They consider that, whero necessary, tlie existing lest- 
buoks should be revised by the Education and Agricultural Depart- 

I* 

The Conference also stron*^lv ^i' i- . 

naapting primai 7 cdnialioa in rarai mm, “f 
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following suggestions nre made towavds the solution of this 
problem - 

(а) Natiiro-study should form a necessary part of the 

currioulum in rural schools. 

(б) All subjects — reading, writing and figuriug— should bo 

taught in relation to rural life. 

(o) A garden should be attached to each rural school as 
an aid to nature-study, though lessons should also 
be given in the surx’ounding fields. 

(d) The icaohers of rural sobools should bo recruited as 

far as possible from the rural population. 

(e) Special attention should bo paid to the training of 

rural teachers, preferably in n separate training 
school. 

(/) The Agricultural Department should, when opportun- 
ity offers, co-opernto by vacation courses for such 
teachers. • 

(ff) Tlio Education Department should endeavour to re- 
cruit to the lower inspecting staff a larger propor- 
tion of the rviral population. 

(A) The Education Department should also endeavour to 
recruit as Inspectors or District Deputy Inspectors 
a larger proportion of soionoe or agricultural gradu- 
ates. 

(11) The Conference agree that the best method of reaching 
the illiterate classes is by demonstration work in the village and 
on the far m, and emphasise the importnnea of the extension of 
this method. Under demonstmtion work should be included ‘short ^ 
courses in sp'ecial suhjeots on Government farms. 
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APPENDIX I. 


IMEexnorandum on 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


^ 1. Jn f rootle fio/h—'L'lio subject of agricultural education may be said to 

IjBve engaged tVie att«i»^wn Ga’re.mvaan.t of 1 . 011110 ^ ia otm form or 

another ever since they have had nn agrioultuial policy. Various sohemes 
have been framed-and recommended : many experiments have been tried. The 
results obtained have beou iiisiguificant and all early cllorts may ho said to 
have gone into the melting pot, u'bcu the expulsion of the Agricultural Depart- 
mciite on modern lines came under Lord Curzon’s Government. No nsaful 
object -would be served by a description of tlie various policies anterior to that 
date, and it may at once bo fr.ankly admitted that cve.i since the reorganiza- 
tion of aciontifio ngricuUurc in India, wc are, in matters of education still 
groping in the dark and that we cannjt as yet claim to have attained to a 
solution of the question. The object of this Conference is to seo whether it 
is not possible to.make some dednito progress towards a crystallised policy 
of agricultural education. 

2. Before proceeding to a discussion of the efforts w bich have been 
made to improve agricultural education in India since 100 1.03 it m-ay be of 
use to consider briedy tbo history of agriouUoral education in other countries. 
Much of the information giTOuintlie following notes is basod on the authority 
of Dr. Leslie C. Coleman, Director of Agricultoie, Mysore, who, in a rePo^t 
on agricultural education published as a bulletin of his Department, has 
given a concise account of the system oL ngricultnrnl education in Europe, 
America and Sapan. 


3. Agricultural Education in Great BrUain,^\-a. Great Britain neither 
primary nor secondary .'igricuUural education is rcaUy well developed and the 
whole system is at present undergoing revision undoc the guidance of Dr. 
Fisher. University conrses in ngricnlturc ore general and these are taken by 
jeung men who desire appointments at home or in India or the colonies and 
y well-to-do farmers or their sons who return to the innnngomcnt of their 
own far ms. Occasionally young men of independent means take a course in 
agncnlturc instead of a literary or law degree. 


4. The education of the aotual former is tim concoiii of lha County Ctmii- 
cils which m many cases, have a eonsidcrablo representation on the Councils 
controllmg the Agricultural Colleges. Tha methods adopted consist of abort 
courses of lectures -on p^tioular subjects and demonstrations itt varfouS 
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caiilrcsj or bliorL farnicrti' cnufijcs at an AgrictiUuml CoDu/re given at ttieciad 
season of ngricuUnro operations. 

». Ag regards general ngrlciilltira] education of children, the sU^jeoE 
flieory and iccomtncndntion lia® hardly been pifscd. School gardonr, however, 
nro hoing multiplied. II has hccii rccoimucn'lcd that the cutriculam ia 
rural sohools bhoutd bo less literary than it is at {■rc'^cnt rnd, with Ibis object 
in view', that it should lie Lased on the caiployroont of innminl processes aes 
method of education though it should not he forffotlen that the /lim of praeiitil 
tnftrtielhn in clurentnry tchoola thoultl altogy* le Ike general tlcvelophtnl of 
the facttllics raiker than Ajieeialtid teeinical itainiag. 

It is a gonrrally ncecjitcd principle that tlie teachers should be able to make 
all the school subjects real to (lie child hy ccnncctitig them with such oSjecl 
ns it is familiar with outride the sthool, thus kccpiiig it in (oiicli with its 
environment and witli what life inv.an<> to it. This is the old thcor)- of the 
adaptation of rural education to rural nei‘d«, and in Knghvnd, as in India, the 
difficult^' is llio trniiiing and jiroduction of eatiafnetory teachers. As Dr, 
Coljrnan remarks, “ the rjuoation of improvement in rural education is in 
every c,a«-c inlimaloly related to th.nt of an improvement in tho training of 
rural Icacliora.” England, however, Ims advanced little beyond the theory of 
agriouUural education and no actual results in practice can bo cited. 

C. JgritttHuraJ f'flucalion in Genaang.' — Germany posscescs, or at anyrate 
did possess, a very elaborate system of agricultural education. At the Uni- 
versities thotc ate agricultural faculties of a very high standard devoted largely 
to special training in research in the various sciences connected with _ agrionl- 
turc. Another advanced course is prividcd by the AgriouUural High School 
where tho curriculum issomcivliat raoro practical and general in ualurc. 

At the stage of general agricultural education there are 

(1) Secondary agricultural schools. 

(2) Lower agricultural schools. 

(3) County ooutinuniioa schools— contiuuntion classes on subjecett 
connected with agriculture. 

regard to tho secondary agricultural schools, they seem to supply 
a hnishing education for the sons of farmers, in which, in addition to a fairly 
thorough thccffetical training in agricultino and its related sciences, there is 
given a more general training in the ordinary subjects taught in secondary 
scho^s. Dr. Coleman notes that theso schools are, ns a matter of fact, fitted 
or^ e well-to-do classes and do not in any way reach the great mass of the 
agrranltural population. They seem to aim at a thorough general education 
wit special reference to the future iife woifc of the pupils.. They are com- 
paratively ^w in number and havo-shown no very s^pkiug growth. 



IsTflxe t.J these feoilitilis for higher ngricuitural education come the 
loirer agriouUural schools, wliioh ore divided inti (<0 agrieultural gt<tr tehooli 
where continuous instruction throughout the year is given for Ivyo so-sions 
and (6) ngrieulUiral letnfer .tehooh, ivhero inslriwtion is only given iu the 
"winter months when youths can bo spared from the farm. 

The agrieuKvral year se^oolt represent the first effort to provide enilahlo 
iostrnotion for the great mass of the agncultural 't>opu1nlion. The aim is not 
to produce agricnltnral experts but to give to the sons of cnliivntore a training 
sninciently broad and thorough to enable them to carry on their hu^mc's in an 
intclligcut manner. They may be con*'idcro.l as a kind of lower secondary 
schoo], as xiutfent* le/ore athns^ion t.iusf already hate fitwH tlravyi the 
primary scSools. The course of i-tmly is a general one ; tlic sci'’tiecs bearing on 
BgrtcuUuro prcdoninatc. The teachers are specially trained in agriculture 
and in the teaching of ngrienUnral science. 

fl. The agrieiillural }Lii.fer vhoots wen* founded to meet (he ncftla of tho^'c 
who could not or would not *cnd thrirnns to rein, d during the anmiucr 
mentlis when tlicir help was rciuircd oji the firm During the Fummer 
months when the pupils arc at workyiii their farms, the teacher's act ns itinerant 
instructors keeping in touch with their ]tnj>ils, lecturing, deinoi.^lroting and 
arranging for small field experiments. Aa rcg.iids their cxinriinontal work, 
they arc under the control of Agricultural cxpcrimcnl -tations and in fact act 
as a link between such .stations and the enll!vafor«. Hi® noticcahle that lhp«e 
winter .schools are ircr«.aeing in p.>pulailty while the agrienlniral year «ch'ft>ls 
ate falling behind. 


10. There is another class of fcchool'”“f^e rural csMfi’ucrrisn ssicolt-~ 
which may he cinsidered. Tlic«c arc not tppnr.itc fcIiocIs, hat continuation 
c]as«css connected with the ordinary prim.nry rchuolF, the object being 
to broaden and deepen the Imining g^vtn in the primary rclii>ol«.. Contj-ulMry 
education ends at l4 years of age and it iras fell that nmething wa'. wanted to 
fill the gap tilt 18, when compulsory military service logins, A c<rl.ain 
amount of training in rural science is given but u'ually no regular agneul. 
tural course is attempted. The general opinion is tlut, so far a- a tnining 
in goncial science gers, the school'- Iwve been fairly sucec'sftil but they Imre 
not snccceded svhoro direct teaching of ngricuU'ire Iinit been attempted. The 
difficulty of getting satisfactory tc-achers is the main ono. 


ll. AgrtcaitvralJJlveslhn ia .frv-rrrr.-In America gnat diversity 
of practice IS found as each State is attempting to out its priiry „f 
agnoultaral education with refuirenco to it, j^rtieohr The ge.v fal 

Idea however, j, a Centro! State Agrieuitui.,! Colbg..,' eiih.t atb-ohej to the 
existing Dnipersily or ns a FCP-irate Tnsfifnf mn A I 
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is al\7Ay0 Atlaolied to t1io?e colleges end tlie> lirofessors aie aiso i-ejeawb 
officers. Tbo degree to whieh research work is carried on varies at fte 
different colleges. 

As in Great Britain^ the colleges endeavoar to get into direct touch with, 
the actual farmer by means o£ special short courses held in thewiater 
months when agricultural operations arc for the most part at a sland-still. 
The colleges also organise errbibits at shows and demonstrations and short 
lecture courses in connection with farm institutes, while the experimenlal 
station attached to llie college does a large amount of demonstration 
thronghout tlie State. In fact the position of the agricultural college would 
seem to be that of a leader in agricultural education and a oo-ordinator of 
all other rural educative agenoies. 

1£. With regard to secondary agricnltural education — this takes different 
orme. In some oases it is given as an alternative course in place of one oE 
the ordinary high sohool courses and is looked upon merely as a branch of 
general education. Th^ next tj'pe is the special county ngricnUnral high 
school. This type has been thus described by Mr. A. A.. Johnson, Prinoipal 
of one of these county schools. These county school^ are strictly speahing 
agricultural Undo schools and have for thoir sole object the education 
of the farmers’ boys and girls who do not wish to take up on extensive 
college course but who are anxious for that form of training which will he 
most useful to them when they takeobai'ge of work on the home farm. The 
school is made the centre of the community and the farmers are free to call 
upon it for assistance in any line of work pertaining to farming. ” The 
course of study in these schools extends over two years and, for entranee, 
students are required to have completed the primary school course of 8 years. 

13. Another type of school is the district or congressional school. Hera 
til addition to the ordinary high school studies, hoys take up agriculture. 
Attached to each sohool is a faim varying from 200 to SOO acres and the 
oys n ork on an ' average about 9 hours a week on the farm at ordinaty 
agrmnltuial operations, while 3 or ^ horns a week are devoted to black* 
smithing and carpentry work. Small experiments are carried on in co» 
operotiou with the State agrioultural college and experiment station, and seed 
ingan other scientific work is done for the farmer. 

Secondary agricultural education iii America was devised fo meet the 
6 or educating the children of farmers who were unable to take a 
CO w in mi ogiicultural college. But below this was the large mass of 
en o the agricnltural classes 'who did not go ns far os ecoondary 
e uoa on and whese training stopped with 6 to 8 years of primary education, 
ese a so required some training to fit them for their future career ns farmers. 
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li. Bat apart altogether from direct instmclion in agricultural science 
in primary schools, it may be said at once that considerable progress has 
been made in America in adapting education to environment. Thus reading 
lessons are chosen with special reference to the objects which are met with 
daily and with which a child will have to deal when it grows up. In 
arithmetic, problems ore chosen which have special reference to practical 
qaestions tbat arise on the farm and refer to such matters as (ff) farm 
inventories and accounts, (8) land measurements, (o) mixing fertilisers, and 
(d) miscellaneous farm problems. 


lo. Primary agtiouUural education has been made compulsory in 
many States of the Union but here as elsewhere a good deal of difficullv is 
found in obtaining suitable teachers and before any ' snccess" is obtained, it 
will be necessary to deviee a satis&ctory course for the training of teachers. 
Apart from direct ngrieuliural teaching there is one method which has been 
attended with great sneoess— especially in the more.bnokward parts of 
the Southern States There, on aoconut of bad mefcbeds of agriculture, incomes 

were low and it was quite impossible for the residents of these States to 
sapparfc any f<irm of orluoalional agency. The idea therefore of feaohinw 
agrictilture-in a ccmmoii school was abandoned and it was deliberately decided 
to undertake the ag.icultural education not of the future farmer but of Oie 
present farmer, on the theory that if ho could bo substanliaHy helned he 
would gladly support beltw schools and so work np to a general and airricnl-* 
tural education in lino with more advanced States. As a consequence 

demonstration has been taken up to an oxtent which has had a most marked' 

result on the agriculture of the Southern States. ”1 ho method adopted bv 
Dr. Knapp, whose success as a demmslratox was almost pLonominal, was 
select a relatively capable faimer in a given neighbourhood, to pewoade him 

to plant and cultivate a certain amount of land in a certain ivav with n oArf * 
kind of seed and to rely on the nntuial imitative instinct to induce others *to 

F»r ThriT-d^'/^T- “>*t«««pe.iorityofthojrocess. 
rfTJ? ? oultivator demonstration rapidly spread to a collection 

of neighbouring farmers engaged or interested in a similar crop and tho 
ani throneh^th'- 1 ^ interested in the eamo form of improvement 

It may bo remarltod thaUh*^* ° ?grioiUture and the experimental stations, 
and * 1 personal equation has a good deal to do with it 
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instruotion. The school agfl extends by law for 8 years— -from fl to U y«arg 
of age — 4 yoats being spent in the lower clemcatary and from to 4 ymts 
in the higher elementaiy schools. A good account of the system will be found 
in Sir Frederick Nicholson’s “ Note on Agrionltural in Japan.” 

17. The teaching of .agrioultare practically begins with the higher 
elementary schools. Science, i.e.^ simple lessons on plants, animals and 
manures so arranged as to hear on agricultnro and local industries, forms an 
item of the regular course : and agricnlture may be an additional subject. 
In the vast majority of the sohools agriculture is treated as a pact oE the 
regular course, such subjects being dealt with as soils, manures, cultivation, 
planting, breeding and the methods of rural economy. The instrnotion is 
perhaps the easier as the lai ger part of the teachers are drawn from the agri- 
cultural class. 

18. After the higher elementary schools come the supplementary oroonti- 
nuation schools designed to give “ children engaged or intending to engage in 
practioal pursuits suoh general knowledge and skill as arc necessary for such pur- 
suits and to supplement the work of the elementary sohools.” They are addi- 
tions to the elementary and middle schools and, perhaps generally, l>.\ve only 
one short session in the winter months or between cultivation BcasonB : or the 
tuition is given in the evening. The agrionltural teaching oE the e’ementary 
schuols is amplified : subjects snob as obemistry and physics, insect and 
fungous disease, etc., are taught. Special .attention is devoted to the training 
oE teachers for such courses. 

19. Next come the regpilar agrioultural schools divided into S class 
schools and A class schools. 

In U sohools, pupils must be over yeais of age and have completed nt 
least the lower elementary school course. The course consists of genet a{ 
education, science and agriculture and extends over 3 years with hours of 
study per week and a large amount of practical work on the school farm. 
The graduates from these schools aLnosc all go back to their farms. 

The A class are of the middle school grade with a course of 3 yeaV, 
which may he extended to 4. Pupils must be over i4 years of age and have 
completed the full 4 years’ course of the higher elementary school. Pupils 
may also bo admitted earlier but must then take a preparatory course in 
general educatiou for 2 years and in any case must have passed Z years in 
the higher elementary school. Post-giuduatc and special short courses are 
also attached to these schools. A large proportion of the pupils of these 
schools return to their farms : some enter’ the agricultural* department or be- 
come teachers- of agi-icultnre. In the Vacations th'e teachers act as itiaerant 
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instructorE while the school farms serve as seed distributing centres. The 
teachers of these echools are highly qualified agricultural graduates and 
practical agricultur c is taught by selected expert farmers, 

SO. At the top of all come the agricollural college of the University and 
two high schools of agriculture. The duty of all three is mainly the turouig 
out of experts and research ryorkers and advanced teachers. At the University 
besides the regular courses in specialized subjects, there are also subsidiary 
courses of 3 years, the pupils in wbieh are from a lower educational grade, 
namely from the middle school and must be the sons or brothers of actual 
farmers cultivating IS or more acres. These consist of a practical farming 
course jflus an agricultural * education and mneh attention is given to the 
practical work on the farm. As an indication of the scope of the University 
faculty', it may he noted that there are no less than ^6 professorial chairs 
while for snbsidiaiy courses there is a stajf of over 50 profess.^rs and assistant 
professors and lecturers. It may be added that itinerant demonstration and 
instruction is carried to a very high degree, 

21, Conclusionx , — From the above review of what has been done for 
agricultural education iu different countries, it will Le seen that in every case 
there is some form of compulsory general education a,nd that a special agri* 
cultural training is only superimposed after a certain stage in general aduoa* 
tion has been reached. It is also noticeable that a great deal more attention 
is devoted to the training of the actual cultivator than to that of those whose 
connection with the subject will not he practical. On the other hand, the 
courses at the University are deliberately designed in most cases for training 
of teachers and officials of the agricultural departments and few private 
students take them. 

22. Jffricuitural Edneatiaa in India.'— Iu considering what has been done 
in India in regard to agricultural edunation, it will serve little good to re- 
capitulate the earlier efforts in this direction. There was a great deal of 
groping in the dark and a great deal of zealous effort to solve the question 
but no definite results were achieved. When the Department of Agriculture 
was enlarged and organised as the result of Lord Curzon'a policy, the efforts 
of the agricultural department were devoted at firat more to questions of 
higher agricultural educatiou than to the lower stages. The first few years 
of the Agricultural College scheme ended in disappointment and failure and 
at the Board of Agriculture in 1913 it was decided that much greater latitude 
must be given to provinces in the framing of their programmes of agricultural 
teaching, and that the teaching of agriculture must be adapted more to the 
general standard of education in the provinces and to the stage of knowledge 
reached through agricultural reHearbh and experiments, This is the present 
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pasition and afrlfulhirnt colleges ore tcntatiTcly cxporimonling mth vane® 
oonrroe whicli they think will beat snit their local requiremenU, This Inun 
fain policy cannot, however, bn considered to be altogether MtislaclaryaBi 
in order to ca-ordinatn n policy, a meeting of ngriculturists and edttaUonalisti 
was convened iii February Ifllfl at Pusa to see if something mote defimle 
could not bo laid down. The rcFolnticn*: parsed at that conference hare htec 
referred to Local Governments and it will perhaps ho convenient to deal aiih 
the various questions in tho order in wieli they were tnkenat the conference, 

23. /ffricuKunl Cof/eyr«.~Thc conforeneo firei considered tho qoesUon 
of agricultural colleges, While emphasising the principle that ngricnltwel 
colleges shonhl aim at giving a liberal and^acicntifio cduaition which shanM be 
ns complete ns possible, tho co'iifcrntiee was forced to tho cocclusion that Ibis 
was not in nil ca'cs prnctic.ablc. But it considered it dosimhle that Xlpfcr 
India should have at ic.ist one college at which the education should not he 
TCbtricted to the training of men for subordinate deparlmcnlal requirements. 
This college should be nfijlintcd to a Uiiivcrsitj’ and .should give the highest 
courses of general agricultural training possible. At present there are t 
colleges in Korthorn India — Caivuporo, Lynllpur, Nagpur and Sabour— Imt 
the educational qnalirtcntioiis of the stndcnls attending the existing collie* 
are not in rafst instances sutllciontly high to jnstify the general raising of 
the strindnrd at all colleges. 


2-1 . Tlie necessity for providing a certain number of colleges in India with 
a liberal and scientific education of a high standard is accentuated by the findings 
of the Public Services Comroissioin In pursuance of the recommendations of 
that Commission, the ngricallural department in its superior grades will uW* 
mately be manued mainly by Indians and it is in every way desirable that such 
n mns should bo trained at an Indian College of Agriculture snpplomcnied 
by a post-graduate course at Pusa. For tho present it can hardly bo e:q)ected 
that all tho existing colleges in India should tench up to this high standard 
and it is for consideration whether it will not bo sufficient at this stage to aim 
V- college in Upper India, one in Bomb, ay nod perhaps one other, 

w 10 Hill be able to teach up -to tho high standard proposed. Even at its 
nutzimum expansion, however, tho cadre of the agrioultnral department in its 
Unlimited, and although a number of appointments 
*" *”^**®' grades of the service 
that the bnliT large. It has been suggested therefore 

Government service to which its 
o ®l*®®ld be affiliated ,to a University la.tjdor.f o' give tbe 
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necessary caoiet to tho degree to bo conferred. Agniii it has been rcptcsonlcd 
that it vronld bo adTantagoous to bi'oadoa tho basis of education wliicli sup 
plies candidates for Government service generally# and that tho efficiency of 
a Deputy Coiidotor or Sstra Assistant Commissioiicr or any other subordinato 
revenud officer will not bo lessoned by the fact that bo has taltcn a ilcgvco iu 
tho soionce of agriculture rather than in literature or in law. It must of coun-o 
be understood tliat the standard of this degree must be high and that the 
ngrioultural faculty must liavo a strong representation of people practically 
interested in agricultural dcvclopraout. The Agricultunvl College at Poaua is 
already affiliated to tho University of Bombay and the arrangomont is reported 
to work satisfaotorily. It seems advisable to cxlend it to one or two other 
colleges with a view to providing candidates for the saporior grades of tho 
ngrioaltural service. Tho Madras Government considers that tho affiliation of 
the colleges nt Coimbatore would he prematnre and inadvisable. The Punjab 
Government desires to affiliaCc the Lyallpnr college to the Inhorc University ; 
and tho Government of Burma contemplates the eventual establishment of 
au agrieultum college .as a development of n sohool of Agricultural Bcse.arcln 
to be attaohed to a proposed University at Rangoon. In other produces 
where a ooUogo already exists that does not come under this scheme, this should 
bo devoted to the training of the subordinate staff of tho ngricnltnral dcp.'irt* 
meat and for the development of suoh oourscs for tho training of actual culti- 
vators as may seem desirable and suitable with regard to local conditions. 


25, At the Board of Agriculture in 1023 approval was expressed of the 
Gchemo by which a course of 4 years was divided into two courses of two yean 
—the first 2 years guali^ng candidates for subordinate pests in tho agri" 
cultural department whilo the saoond 2 years was of more scientifio character 
leading np to tho full diploma or B. So. degree. Tho Pusa Conference in 
1918 considered it possible to arrange that students who were taking n <1 
J ears raurso leading to a degree should bo able to qualify’ by an intcrmc’Jiale 
examination for omployment on prob.ation in the lower ranks of the ngricul* 
tuial department, couilrmatlon to depend on the passing^of a test in practical 
rm work on tho conolusion of the probationary period. This policy may 
^rhaps bo acoopted ns suitable in the case of colleges which arc not up to Ibo 
nmrsity standard, and are not ainiiated to a University. Monrover the 
oTCrnmont^of Bombay wbioh has cxpoiionco of affil inlion to the Unirewify 
won ^ MTO no objeotion fo the proposed qinlificntion by an Intcrmod/ato 
exommatton wbieli wonld bo sufficient for appointment fo the pnbonJiiiato 
ran s of ho agricuUnral department, and this indeed seems to bo ibe general 

On tho other I, and it Ims btcn «rg.^l lb.a 
affiliated coUeges obouW‘artn at « higher-standard of general arid 'saenUfif 



bdiicalion aod that, i£ Govorument oro to establish agricultnial colhgjs d 
first class standard, they must climinato the lower course suited to ssliotSi" 
natos and confine themselves purely ‘to advanced scientific woih. Oftes 
arrangements would then have to be made for training the subordinate nnla 

of the agrioultural department. 

26. Fernacttlar Conraes.—1!be7aBa conference decided that a vetnacolit 

courae should not he made a department of the oollogo work but that theta is 
no objection to the giving of courses of instrnotion in practical agricu tmera 
the college farm or other farms o£-tho department without relation to « 
work of the college. 

With this view a number of Local Governments agree but the 
ment of Bombay are of opinion that though such courses nee no necesa 
bear any relation to the work of the college, the Principal of i. e co sge mie - 
if otherwise qualified, be the beat organiser for, such a vernaon at conne.^ 
is worth noting that this view reSects Amsrican practice where to 
tural College and not an executive Director of Agriculture, organizes an oo*or i 
nates education and demonstration. The Punjab Government ^ const ers^ ^ 
advantages in retaining the vernaoular course at Lyallpur as it e ps 
tain the close conneotion of Lyallpur with the agricultural comronnity w w “ 

8 valnahle asset. The Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces ® 
advanti^s in having his vernacular course at the college, while in * 
on the other hand, the vernaoular course would be quite ont of place ^ ® 

college on account of the diversity of vernaculars. Madras in pwnt of ® 
is rather aeting on the American method of demonstration. Demonstrations 
are given both on Government farms and on the cnHivators’ own farms : eo- 
tures in the vernacular are given at fairs and festivals : bulletins and' leaflets 
are circulated ; seed is distribnted tbrougli rnral co-operative societies. 

37. It seems to he of less moment whether vernacular courses, are held 
at the central college or on provincial farms provided that the instrnotion is. 
adequate and that close touch is kept with (he central college and the depart* 
incut of agriculture. It will bo seen from the foregoing account of agricul- 
tal education in Eurojie and Amario.v that this close link with t^o central 
authority is considered most important. 

38. JifrieuUure in Primarff Seiaok.’—The Pusa Conference considered 
tliat all attemps to tench agriculture in primary schools should bo definitely 

"abandoned but they desired to reaffirm Hcsolution No. XIII of tho Bo-ird of 
Agrionltnre at Coimbatore which laid down that a sympatbetio co-operation 
between tho educational and agricultural deparimeht(i^ in adapting rural educa- 
tion to rural needs was of great imporfadee. Tllj ^qsa^ Coniference further 
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snggestid iLat the liolldays awl vacalions and hours o£ study oC rural Bchools 
night bo anauged with special reforence to the agricultural calendar . Whilo 
Local Governments goncrallj accept this prlnoipTo> it is oloar that there is a 
strong feeling that the retention of an agrioultnral lingo in teat'books is 
of UEO and that nature-study should be eKtonded. It is felt, however, ns has 
been the case in other countries, that the whole success of any sncli eobemo 
depends on the cfBoicnoy of the teachers and that these at present arc extreme' 
ly diffionlt to get. While itie safe to adopt the view that direct teaching of 
agrionlturein primary sohools should be definitely abandone), arrangements 
are desirable by which test-books may bo revised in snob a way as in the 
course of ordinary education to deal with snbjeots with which the popil is 
familiar ond with which Ite'will have to deal in future life. 


20. Bombay Foruaeu/ar JgrieuUttTal Seiools, — ^Tbo Pusa Confcrcnco 
then passed to a considoration of tno Bombay systom of vornacnlar 
agrieiiltural schools which aim at taking boys of 13 to li years of age who 
bore passed the 4th vornaeulnr standard .and oontinniag their general educa- 
tion for two years adding to it instruction in agriculture. This scheme 
corros^nds to come which have' been referred to in dealing wjth agrionllnral 
education in other countries— notably those of Japan (parngrnph°]9)~and 
has^is elemenlofsonndnessinitthatit is given when ordinary education 
as eaohed a certain stage and -that general education is oontinuod whilo ins- 
^ohonm agneultora is being inculcated. The experiment is favourably re- 

difficulty of obtaining suitable teaohors is 
generally. The opinions of 

other M Governments are nbtparticnlariyfo^^ sohemo and 

culture. At the same timft 5<- ; ° ‘^ atomnlio tcaohing of agti- 

education so as to give ‘I'C higher agricnltnnU 

S T" S 
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liigher posts of the provincial service and to secure the materials from alatl 
to draw tho teachers for any elaboration of agricultural training that raj 
follow. 

31. For the rest agrienUural sohools in provinces will pcrhaps>abV to 
provide a training for the provincial and Bnbordinale agricnltural dcjnrtuKr.l 
and to adjust their contaes so as to admit students who want an ogricttltnnl 
training to qualify them for tho management o£ their own estotcs, Tortl- 
etilar and special courses can bo added to meet the local damand and l** r*!. 
local requirements. 

3S. For tho great illiterate mass of the population it will probably b» 
necessary for many yeaw to come to rely on demonstration. As educatioa 
and co-operation sprc.ad there will be a higher standard of inBlmctloa oa 
which it will he possible to saper-impose the various forms of agricnlltin 
education which have been introduced in other countries. But it is den t n 
whether India shonid disregard the general e.vpcrienco of these conntrics an 
attempt to giro an agricultural odoeation otherwise than on the baas oi » 
sound general education. For the present perhaps the wisest policy sceim 
to he, by improved agricnlturo and co-operation, to raise tho general eUn » 
of education. When that object has been aobiorod it will be easy to add any- 
thing that may be required in the way of spooializcd training. 

.33, From a considoration of tho foregoing it apiwars desirable to cm- 
sidcr the question of the policy to bo pursued in regard to agricultoMl cdnc-v 
tion under the following headings !— 

(1) Sliould the policy be to raise Indian Agricultural Colleges imtno 

dialcly or nltiinatcly to a University standard ? 

(2) Should canditates for the lower grades of the agrieultural service 

bo educated at these colleges or at separate agricultural eclioils? 

(3) Would agricultural high solioola on the Amoric.'iu plan bo suceci'-' 

f.il ? ' 

(t1 Would continuation or seasonal schools, on the aiwlogy of the 
German winter schools, be sitilable in this country? 

Sh<.a1d vcrraeular schools on the Bombay model or on the linM of 
the j\ and Jl cl»-^ sclirolf* of Jn^ian lie gfOnomlly adoptwl ? 

(td Should th" text-hoohs of primary «chocl* l»c adnptrd to (he agri* 
eullfiral environment of the pupiN ? - 

U) For the iilitsr.'ite chi r? 1 sho'dd u 0 at pro at alf«-nipt anything 

beyosd{d.*ftjot.ilmtioo ? 
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(8) In view of llie universnl expeiiencfe in all cotintrics of tie difficul- 
ties inlieicnt in any advance in agiioultoral education owing 
to the lack of properly trained tcaoliere, is it possible, and, if so 
desirable to establish, in oonjanotton with any of tbe above 
measnres training classes or departments for agricultural ins- 
tructors. 

V 

APPENDIX II. 

Dnui-omoiiit lkttbb naTBO 5th Jtnns 1917, froh S. Higoixsottov, Esq., 
JLA., B.So., SOPEBINTBKDIST, DePABTMENT OF A GRTCULTnilE, EwiKD 
Christian Courob, AnnAHABAD, to the Hon’ble Sir Claude Hill, 
E.G.S.L, C.I.E., LC.S., jMeuber ik chargf. or the Defartuerts or 
Bbvbnub ahd Agriooltdre and Foblic Works, Goversjieht op Indira. 


I have been very carefully over tbe literature sent out to enable us to pre- 
pare for the ioformal conference to be held in Simla on June I8tb, 1917. 

I lave also thought much on the various prubloms involved and the 
following ocontB to me 

1. 1 heartily agree with the fundamental proposition laid down by you in 
your introductory address at tbe Fusa Conference wbeto yon say as the aim of 
the Agricultural Department ** Our needs seem to be, hrst nnd all the time, to 
improve the agnoultural methods of the <x)untry,’* 

Further I agree in the main with your analysis of the way to secure this 
ae being by incanB of 


(a) SoientiRe inveatigation. 

(c) Xnstrnolion in practical agriculture. 

(rf) Conmes of practical and theoretical instruotiou to fit men to 

this instruction in practical agriculture and also to 

w 1. 1 f i» tt. .grio.u.„, 

[e) Instruction for agrionlturalists. 

It is when we come to the detail nni? 
to the accomplishment of these ends that we seem to 
have so much discooragingfailiire, SWpeand get lost and 

Therefore I state the position and reqnrrcments . 

out agricultural improvement in India as if SRCOessfully carrying 

(which has bee,ciroulatod,*ofilu^^^^^^^ The 

We, but omits, what to my mind is the mott is vaJua- 

I«ll of suggesfipn India, 
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namely, wliat iq being done in Canada and llic Philippine Islands j and in sotns 
important details the analysis o£ methods ,in the United Stales does not 
quite r<*presont the praolicc, s.e,, the geuemUzation that : “ an cetperiismtal 

station is always attached to the central agricultural college and thoproiessftrt 
arc also researcb ol&cers " is misleading. Talco the case of the Stale o! OKo. 

Its agricultural college is located at Columbus. Its experiment station is 
located at "Wooster, eighty miles away. The Experiment Station doM not 
give any instruotion to SEudouca not is the Experiment Station staff related in 
any way to the agricultural college. At the Ohio State univetoity a large 
majority of tho professors do not go in for research work, bat spend most ot 
their time in teaching tho regular oandidates for a d<^ree. To keep tbemselrcs 
in tonoh with rurul conditions tlironghout the Stato, they go out in the de* 
raonstration train. They attend looal aud country fairs where they ool as 
judges and lecturer, and loctaro nt granges and ogricultural clubs, To keep 
up with tbeir snbjcots thoylrcad tbo experiment station literature. 

Further the Federal Government maiainins its special staff of invcsligat* 
lions and roscaroh mon at Washington who havo no teaching work to do. H' 
also maintains laboratories and experiment stations for special problems ; as at 
Brownsvills, Texas, and the Desert Laboratoiy at Tnsoon, Arizona, 

From nyr investigation of American methods I would say thatonly a very 
small minority of professors in American agricultnral colleges are at the same 
time actually engaged in research and teaching. It is only a few very excep- 
tional men who can do both successfully at tho same time. 

I speak of this because in much of tbo Indian literature the idea seems to 
prevail that men in the Imporial and Indian agricultural service bo investiga- 
tors and at the same time teachers, and with respect to the development of the 
agricaltural colleges it has been laid down that the educational side of the col- 
lege mnst not interfere with the work of research and experimentationt 
Now, if a man has been doing his work as a research student, it is not likely 
that he has had sutRcient leisure, which can now be filled up with teaching 
students without hurting his investigations. I believe it is true that most of 
tho men in the Imperial and Indian agricultural sei’vice havo been trained for 
laboratory and research work, and any teaching aud practical agricaltural 
work is an extra for which thero has been no special preparation and is therefore 
a great burden to the man and likely to be poorly done. 

^ But teaching is a great profession by itself, apart from the subject matter 
tanght, and it is' only the result of a lucky ooincidcnce that a man trained for 
research and laboratory investigation turns out to be a good teacher.- JVfost 
S®od teachera are trained teoohers. 
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in fteTImlcdSfatcBUTid Canada men study scientific agricultnro witU 
various nime end objects in view depending upon personal inclination and 
fitness One studies with a view to becoming a special investigator m one 
patlieular line, no man is considered to be able to carry on more t^n one 
Lin branch of ngrlcultcralinvesligalion, i.e., bo may tabesoils, or field cro^, 
or animal husbandry, or borticolture, or agricnttutal obcmisliy, etc. He 
docs not expect to teach. Another man prepares to teach one o£ these special 
subjects, and actual Icotaring, and reading to keep himselE informed in his own 
pnrticalar line, fake up all his time. Another prepares to carry out on his own 
farm the application of the latest discoYCxies in agricultural science. 

It IS 08 impossible for an agnoultural teacher to teach all tbe subjects 
of agriculture to college standards as it is for one man to teach successfully 
every subject in the curriculnm of an arts or science college, let alone do 
research work in addition. 


Therefore 1 take it that there should be staff of sci^otific investigators 
and researchists " to cover every aspect of Indian agriouUnre ; the result oE 
whose labours would be available as class-room matter for the ngricoltural 
colleges. 

The staff of the ngricuUnral colleges ehonld be obosen for their training and 
obility to teaob particular subjects of agricnltural science. 

This is in accord with the great coonomic law of specialization of func- 
tion. 


The professor in an ngricuUnral college should devote his main strength 
and time to teaching, research with him should be in the nature of a hobby 
and stimulant. 

If this is .agreed to, then the scientific investigators would natnrally he 
under the Popartment of Agriculture and the college staff under the Depart- 
ment of Edneation. In most countries vocational schools ore under the 
Department of Edueation and are regarded os Educational iustitutions. The 
prodnot of tho vocational school is the raw material, as it were, of the 
vocation or profession. 


^ is not wise to expect a man’who spends all his time in drilling 

blndcnts in tho nidimcnte of n science, to contribute to the cnlaw^ement of our 
knowledge of that science, much mote so is it unwise to expect an underemdn 
ate to he able to « investigate « or “ evperiment." As an undergraduate his 
main business is to learn how to use the tools of his profession. It is post- 
^dnale work of the most exacting kind that prepares him to independently 
add to the sum of human knowledge, as an experimenter and investigator: 

The state o£ lovcsugatow, and research laboratorier to enable them to 
cany ohthcj^w<)rk,isiMdeq.uatMh'India. Jhey-must be -^dtiplied many- 
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foltl bcfoto India gels the reaulU ahe needs. A larger numwr of invfstigjffK 
would load to n more tlian proporlionulo iaoiease in knowledge, !t 
the work o£ one would ho buggfl.<)tivo (o, and atimulate another. Agriedlirti! 
ScicDoo admits o£ few nnircrsal doS®**^®* the behaviour oi w! 
variety of wheat under ono set of conditiojjs is no indication of what h 
will do under other conditions. That implies that successful agncnllnreora 
a wide area moans the maslcry-in^detail o£ the varying conditions in lla 
difTcrcut parts of that area, t.c., an investigator werling under Bengal cond^ 
tiwiB with respect to any single crop, cannot say that the same results wi 
follow with the same crop in Madras or the CumI Colonics of thePnnja . t 
is for this reason that a separate rcscaroh institute properly staffed is 

for each separate soil and climalio area of India, and why each area m 

its own college to teach the results of the investigations of that 
area. The pure ecioncos upon which agrioultiiro is based Chemistry, J 
sics. Biology, Geology and Meteorology are the same tho wor **'^*^‘ . 
Agriculturist has to npplj' the concInsionB of these sciencos to any pa iW 
local conditions, and these are so varied and complex that no in >si on or 
institution is sufficient for them all. I'licreforc the necessity for mu tipyn>o 
rosearoli and teaching institutions. 


Throughout all the disoussions it emerges that what keaps back progres ^ 
is lack of funds. This is a very real problem, I believe, Iiowcvor, 'that on s 
would be more readily available if those concerned realized that expen i ore 
in agriaulturol development, whether for scientifio investigation or instrncfaon 
in ngricaltnral scionoe, is an investment, returns to which are as sure as to c 
canal piojeots in the Punjab, and that it is only ns tho investment is ma a 
that tho returns will como. Note what is being done in tho midst of war y 
England and Canada, what largo sums aro boiug 'spent now, while in India 
things aro being crippled and India is falling back instead of going forwar 
beoausc loss money is being spent than in normal tines. 


Events are moving rapidly in India and in no aspect of human ondea* 
vour more rapidly than in tho demand for agriculttira.1 training. A few years 
ago the agricultural colleges had empty hostels and class rooms. That oondi* 
tion no longer exists. Tho work of the pitifully small staff of investigator- 
teachers has been so successful in the few things they have been able to 
undertake that tho educated pnblto of India has faith in the deparfanent 
and the small farmer knows the seed the doinrtmcnt gives is more profitaWo 
than local varieties, and he believes in it as far as it has told him anything. 
Ho is eager for .more. While it is true that o great many who offer them- 
selves for study in the agrio'ultural oolleges, look forward to Government 
service and that service not neOessal^ily agricultural, an increasing number are 
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1 . wtara to tUeir own estates 

ttru™ «ro. 

- „e - • 

repaid many times over. „„i^r''but T fear it v/onld malie a book 

not » letter. I to" ”"*' ^ „£ Oenoaian Agrlcnltarai 

SSt S:“t^ .0 aeepl, loto tto enfioct. 


ni».ror.to*ertteran».t^^^ 

increased profit. Requires tke co-operntaon o£ Agricultural au 
D epartments. 

The A«Tioultural Dapirtmea'i should mimtain separately ; — 

I. (I) Research Institutes: mostly labo atory work, where crops am 
investigated with .respect to increase lu yield ; most f^vonra^ 

conditions ter growth ; oontrol oE diseases and pests which affect 
them ; increase in content ot some desirable Eaotor, e.y., batter- 
fat in milk, coloring matter in Indigo ; Manure ; introlnction 
of new and more profitable varieties. Each soil and climatic 
area shonld have along with the Research Institate its own : 


(d) Esperiment station : mostly testing unler field conditions. Plant 
breeding. Erperimeiits are nadertaken to find ont. Results 
may he positive or negative, bat are equally valuable in either 
case. It is as. good to know what cannot bn dme as to know 
what can be done. 'What is learnei positively is then available 
for propagation. 

This may be done by 


II. (al Demonstration Parms. 

The best seed, the best manures, the best seed-bed, the host caltural 
methods, the bes^ harvesting 'metbode,tbe bast marketing methods are shown 
by actnafiv doins them in the best known wav. 
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(t) Bistrfot demonstrators, qusMfled mcn who touts-emn dhl** . 
»tooo mdividm.1 Wsrs to follow 

tad ralT^ *° inannrM, .W.li,, 

1 260 oon onpennfendeats. Tie Unitea SlolM ta 

1,260 oomitryo^tsot work in, it. territory. T6a.nd.ri 

9S 00 nnn “en are _§3;100,000-Bs. 

• ■o^’T.o!' ®"- ».000p.r yrar perBnd, 

agent ^licn local funds are added. . 

III. I«raI .nd provinor.IonnnnIfcir. whore the Mr is so intewS™ 

ta.t^e.,l,OMaonotS„d it prodtoHe to b. prraent. H, 
department offer prizes to ifldividnalsp to villages, .^to boys* 
c a <8, to girls* clubs, elo. ; sends lecturers ; sells and distribnfes 
improved tools, implements, seeds ; gives dcmonsttations under 
e armets conditions j indnces, Lj- showing that it pays, 
rmers aead their sons to agricultural' training insHtntes. 

^aU illustrated, cheap, well 

Abe Education l)epartment should have as its field 

^**^^J*^**^ sehood at least one trained agricultural teacher who 
manage a school garden and help to supervise home 
prdens. The school garden would grow the best local crops 
™ The bojB 'Would be formed into olnbs to giOYr 

th ®«!P- If 

® ^ S’lxiwB a better crop than the father, the father is won 

to the -new methods. 

r£^g subjects for the higher classes. 

^and\*i^b^^ ™i»l schools of 'whatever grade — primarT, middle 

gradua^^ properly equipped college with adequate staff 
graduate work. It would train men 

(A) to fill poets in tbe agricultural department, 

(a) Xabomtory investigators. ' 

(i) Experimenters. 

' (®) Eemonsirators. 

(C) To Ilarm for profit. ' 


giving 
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M™ woo<a fBiil ttoir om. toi 
Me. «oaW Wm fcrU>g« 

DetoSs of of .gncolhir.1 coUogo. 

Tfor preliiniiinry irork : 

1 Teacbet oC EngbBQo 

„ IrlatbematicB. 

Phyeifls- 
„ Cbcmiatry. 

„ Geologjo 
„ Botany. 

„ Zoology. 

„ Entomology* 
a .. « Economics. 

NOW Dopowot. Foe .W ,ho look lor^tato t.»W 

agricnllurCo . 

10. The theory of education and teaching. 

For purely ngrioultural work 

1. Agricultural Engineer. 

' 2. Soils including irrigation and drainage. 

8. Eield crops. 

4. Hortipnlture. 

5. Animal Husbandry. 

6. Harrying. 

7 . Economic Botanist. 

8. Economic Entomologist. 

9. Farm Tdanager^ in charge of students practical work. 

10. Eural Economics including Farm accounting. 

11. Bacteriology. 

12. Meteriology. 

y 

A-na in addition as many instructors aud demonstiators as the number of 
students demanded. 

Each college should have a farm attached where the student would get 
kis practical work. 

Class rooms aud laboratories for 'each subject and sufficient for the 
number of students, 

Students would .do practical work in a thorough fashion. They would- 
; also attend fairs, demonstration farms, etc., to make themselves familiar 
■with the actual work of the farmer and his betterment. 
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1b this a pvaotical measure? Can this programme be carrieii oat? 
It all depends upon the faith and vision and courage a£ those in cheigc* 

1 bdieve it can. There is already a large amount of the necessary staff ud 
equipment at hand, the additional research and laboratory men, rvell qaalifiedt 
can be obtained from Great Britain. 

For the agricultural college, for the rural schools, for district agents, 
for demonstrators, men would have to be brought out from Canada and the 
United States. 1 would advocate gettiug the best men available in the Arst 
instance, as the ideal is to fill most of these positions with Indians when 
they have been properly trained. With the present inadequate staff and equip; 
ment it is impossible to properly train Indians. What I have seen o£ ibe 
later products of Poona, "Nagpur, Byallpur, I am much encouraged with, and 
believe that escellent material bub awaits training. 

SAM HIGG INBOTTOM. 

June 6, 1917. 




